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“A Sap-run is the sweet goodby of Winter ” 


/^vne of the features of farm-life peculiar to this country, and 
one of the most picturesąue of them all, is sugar-making in 
the mapie woods in spring. This is the first work of the season, and 
to the boys it is morę play than work . . . 

It is woodsy, and savors of the trees; it is an encampment among 
the maples. Before the bud swells, before the grass springs, before 
the plough is started, comes the sugar harvest. It is the seąuel of 
the bitter frost; a sap-run is the sweet goodby of winter. 

It denotes a certain eąuipoise of theseasons; the heat of the day 
fully balances the frost of the night . . . it is the fruit of the equal 
marriage of the sun and frost. . . maple-sugar in its perfection . . . 
has a wild delicacy of flavor that no other sweet can match. What 
you smell in freshly cut mapie wood, or taste in the blossom of the 
tree, is in it. It is then, indeed, the distilled essence of the tree. 


A “sap-run” seldom lasts morę than two or three days. By that 
time there is a change in the weather, perhaps a rainstorm, which 
takes the frost nearly all out of the ground. Then, before there 
can be another run, the trees must be wound up again, the storm 
must have a white taił and “come off” cold. Presently the sun 
rises elear again, and cuts the snów or softens the hard-frozen 
ground with his beams, and the trees take a fresh start. The boys 
go through the wood, emptying the buckets . . . and reclaiming 
those that have blown away, and the delightful work is resumed. 

But the first run, like first love, is always the best, always the 
fullest, always the sweetest . . . 


I think any person who has tried it will agree with me about the 
charm of sugar-making, though he have no tooth for the sweet 
itself. It is enough that it is the first spring work, and takes one to 
the woods. The robins are just arriving, and their merry cali rings 
through the glades. The sąuirrels are now venturing out, and the 
woodpeckers and nuthatches run briskly up the trees. The crow 
begins to caw, with his accustomed heartiness and assurance . . . 
Next week or the week after, it may be time to begin plowing, and 
other sober work about the farm; but this week we will pienie 
among the maples, and our camp-fire shall be an incense to spring. 


from John Burrough's Winter Sunshine, 

Signs & Seasons Houghton Mifflin Co., 1881, 1886 


Hanging buckets at East Jamaica. Photograph by John Harris 
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GONE ARE WINTER’S STRETCH PANTS AND PARKAS 

BANISHED IS ALL HARD-LEARNED SKIING FORM, AS 
SPRINGTLME FROLICS TU RN INTO 


sunny, slushy schusses! 

Written & photogrciphed by HANS ON CARROLL 


Ąh spring !, and what an effect it has on 
skiers. Springtime frolic on the slopes 
is as inevitable as muddy roads, crocuses 
and swollen rivers. No longer does the 
skier sport his finery of tight trim pants 
and fancy jackets. Ali this neatness is left 
behind with the cold winter ski days and 
replaced by tattered blue-jeans, shorts, 
knee socks, and shirts in search-and-res- 
cue colors. Hats are eąually absurd, and 
in many instances even the method of 
skiing changes to wild proportions. 

The fever of Spring causes the skier to 
do cartwheels, tip turns, gelandesprungs, 
heel flips, somersaults off jumps, swan 


ward snowplow turns. It is a time when 
top form skiing seemingly is frowned 
upon. After the Winter’s conditioning, 
skiers are at their feet-together best, but 
look their worst. 

One sign of Spring around the lodge is 
the fingered glove reaching skyward, 
hooded over a ski pole handle. Lunches 
are carried outside and cups and bags are 
popped by children and left ground in the 
mud and tired snów. Shirt tails come out of 
pants, then are tied around the midrilT, 
as lunch-snackers nap in the sun and girl- 
watchers find their prey now out of the 
cocoon-like ski hoods. 



Crazy hats are part of the furt. Opposite, Preston Smith, co-founder 
of Killington, cavorts with two other barrel-stave converts. 


dives into slushy corn snów, and power 
dive schusses into open ponds. It is the 
time of year that areas hołd their obstacle 
races and Easter costume parades, and 
those who crave further expression over 
the changing season jump from airplanes 
in parachute ski races. 

Retrogression is noticable everywhere. 
The skier who worked hard on graceful 
turns in many ski classes now casts his new 
form aside for the perilous splits and back- 


Skis like pants get shorter for Spring 
antics. “Goon skis”, which have double 
flared ends, were the early craze, soon fol- 
lowed by the “shorties” which are shoulder 
high or less, and recently the barrel stave 
skis have madę a comeback from the dis- 
tant past, as these pictures at Killington 
show. The barrel stave ski ofTers many of 
the essentials needed for Spring skiing 
antics. Twice as many falls are possible, 
and an abundance of spin outs, somer- 
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Short skis lend themselves to near-disaster maneuvers. Below, a group of barrel- 
stavers frolic in the sunshine. Opposite, elements of water skiing are attempted. 


saults and sometimes one-ski recoveries. 
They can be used as chairs for quick be- 
tween-the-clouds sun baths or lengthy on- 
the-trail conversations. Their short length 
makes it possible to slide sideways be- 
tween the bare rock and dirt patches, and, 
without a doubt, they are lighter for para- 
chute jumps. Some barrel stave skiers have 
been total, year-around converts who will 
sufifer the bumps for the increased maneu- 
verability. And the smali car enthusiast 
often will have nothing else gracing his 
smali ski rack. 

No ski can be all things to all people, 
especially the gone-wild Spring skier. 
Tests conducted at Killington, where 
Spring skiing has a long season, proved 
beyond all doubts that the barrel stave 
will not hołd up on water schusses as well 
as the traditional length. The “staver” 
sinks at a ratę directly proportionate to 
his speed, while the longer ski sinks just 
short of the other side of the pool, regard- 
less of how wide, leaving still a last bit of 
icy water to be traveled. But after all, that 
is what Spring skiing is all about. If there 
were a special ski capable of long glides on 
pool schusses the Springtime skier would 
probably want to use it on snów ex- 
clusively. 

It’s difTerent from the beginning of the 
year, when you overhear skiers remark 
“Well, this is only my first run of the 
year.” Does anyone wish to admit this is 
his last ? ooo 
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Earl Hackett 


Story and Photographs by 

STEPHEN T. WHITNEY 


Hackett's huge pole barn complex 
stands at Westminster Flats 
in southeastern Vermont. 
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Milk Factory 


A NY WAY YOU LOOK AT THEM, 1,000 
L Vermont cows are a lot of cows. Put 
1,000 Vermont cows under one roof and 
you have a lot of cows in a lot of barn. 
And that is just what you find at the E. E. 
Hackett Farm in Westminster. 

It could be argued that the Hackett 
Farm in Westminster is but another chap- 
ter in the life-story of the dairyman from 
Derby {Ver mant Life —Winter 1959-60). 
Yet, in itself, the story of the Westminster 
farm is unique for it represents a radical 
departure from the traditional and con- 
ventional dairying practices that have 
evolved over the years on Vermont's fam- 
ily farms. 

The story starts in the Fali of 1960 when 
Hackett bought out the Chickering Auc- 
tion Farm located on the rich meadow- 


lands of an old meander of the Connecti¬ 
cut River below the terraced village of 
Westminster. At that time the place was 
operated on the same size and scope as 
one of his farms in the Derby area: ap- 
proximately 100 milking cows supported 
by a herd of 150 cows. In 1961 Hackett 
induced Bruno Bazin to manage the farm 
for him. Although Bruno had learned his 
dairying under Hackett up north, he had 
been living in Massachusetts for the last 
couple of years where he had been devel- 
oping considerable skill and ability as a 
cattle trader. 

In the summer of 1962 the size of the 
herd at the Westminster Farm was dou- 
bled. This expansion was possible by the 
refined conventional techniques which 
Hackett had perfected over a number of 


years on his northern Vermont farms. 

By the spring of 1963, however, further 
expansion of the Westminster operation 
was inevitable. Hackett had acquired a 
Processing and bottling plant in Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, and now had an oppor- 
tunityto builda fully integrated dairy op¬ 
eration by supplying the plant with its raw 
milk. The Westminster Farm was strate- 
gically located to serve as principal raw 
milk producer. However, further expan- 
sion at Westminster required new concepts 
in dairy farming, for it had now become 
big business. Morę efTective and efficient 
use of invested Capital was required if the 
cost of expansion was not to be prohibi- 
tive. Ideas were borrowed from modern 
industry, particularly in utilization and 
specialization. While the milk parlor on 
the average farm is used for only four 
hours per day, on the Westminster Farm 
it went on a 24-hour-a-day basis. Around- 
the-clock milking requires three shifts of 
milkers, whose only work on the farm is 
in the milk parlor. 

In the same manner the bulk tank has 
been eliminated. Since the milk is going 
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directly to the Holyoke plant, it needs 
only to be cooled to 36° and then is piped 
directly into the tank-trailers. When fuli, 
the trailers are hauled to Holyoke. 

In much the same manner, the old 
“chore” concept of the family farm has 
given way to the specialist. There is the 
herdsman whose only function is to min¬ 
ister to sick cows and those that are calv- 
ing. He also runs the farnTs own breeding 
service. There are tractor drivers whose 
only work is to keep food before the herd 
—no smali feat when one realizes that 10 
to 15 tons of feed grain are delivered over 
the road each day, plus a freight car load 
of grain at Westminster Station. In addi- 
tion, two or three loads of brewer’s mash 
are brought by trailer truck and this is aug- 
mented by ensilage which is produced on 
the Farm itseif and stored in pit silos be- 
hind the barns. 

In May, 1963 the herd was doubled 
again, to 600. It was then that the new 
methods of dairying were given their first 
tests at the Hackett Farm. Fourteen 
months later it was decided that the op- 
eration could again be doubled in size 



Top, this many cows keep a special crew busy 
just unloading and feeding out tons 
of grain each day. Above, a Vermont 
farmer speculates on the changes from 
the 10-cow farm of his boyhood. 
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with little additional investment now be- 
yond the cost of the cows. In July, 1964 
the herd reached 1,200. 

Finally, in December, 1964, there was 
an opportunity to purchase another farm 
less than a half mile up the highway. The 
decision to add this farm to the West- 
minster operation was madę largely on the 
basis that, except for milking, all services 
required by this new farm could be sup- 
plied by the first farm. The new farm at 
this writing has its own separate herd of 
350. 

And so the E. E. Hackett Farm in West- 
minster became a complex of two farms, 
complete with ancillary services such as a 
garage and repair shop and a fleet of trucks 
to haul milk to market and feed to its 
cows. 

Yet the complex ever changes. Two 
years ago the farm was expanded in order 
to provide raw milk to a processing plant 
in Holyoke. Today the farm is processing 
and bottling its own milk for a group 
of New England chain Stores. In itself, it 
has become a large and integrated dairy 
operation. 000 
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GIVING OUICKER AND EASIER ACCESS 
TO THE MOUNTAINS, COUNTRY ROADS, THE C1TIES 
THE VILLAGES AND FAR MS, THE 

broad New Highways throughi 

OPEN A FRESI-I ECONOMLC ERA 
by ROCKWELL STEPHENS 
Photographs by DONALD WIEDENMAYER, VHD 
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G et forty acres of land, (the forty 
acres and a mule that used to be the 
one man farm, but never mind the mule), 
stretch it, bulldoze and shape it into a 
Paul Bunyan size bowling alley. Add a 
few thousand tons of crushed rock, asphalt 
and concrete, and trainloads of miscel- 
laneous condiments, including tons and 
tons of Steel. Season with a million dol- 
lars, give or take a few hundred thousand, 
recruit economists, planners, lawyers, 
engineers, landscape architects and an 
army of truck drivers. Add another mil¬ 
lion dollars for assorted machinery and 
eąuipment. Boil about two years for 
construction and you’11 have a mile of 
Interstate highway. 

Banish all hot dogs stands and ham- 
burg palaces, gas stations and used car 
lots, neon signs and billboards, stop lights 
and intersections and set your four lane 
highway on woodland or pasture, ridge 
crest or valley where the eye of the 
traveler can see and enjoy the countryside 
he may have come a thousand miles or 
morę to find. 

Link it with 320 similar miles madę to 
the same prescription and you have the 
Vermont Interstate highway system, now 
sufficiently advanced to provide a good 
working sample of what lies ahead when 
completed in 1970. 

Already the traveler coming into 
Vermont’s south-east corner below Brat- 
tleboro will find morę than fifty unin- 
terrupted miles leading north from the 
Massachusetts linę. Another forty-five 
miles links the Capital at Montpelier to the 
state’s largest city, Burlington, and 
swinging north makes a good start toward 
the Canadian linę and Montreal. By the 
spring of 1967 it is expected that morę than 
120 of the 321 miles in the total system 
will be ready for the flow of traffic across 
the State to the Montreal exposition 
opening that summer. 


V ermont 



Interstate 89’s eastbound lane takes a specacular route through ledges behind 
Jonesville. Opposite, bug-like rigs drill blasting holes on Interstate 91. 








Construction of the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways is a 
project to stagger the imagination. Under 
the Federal Highway Act of 1956 a 41,000 
mile nationwide network of divided, 
controlled access highways was author- 
ized, to be built at an estimated average 
cost of approximately a million dollars a 
mile to connect every major city and to be 
completed in 1972. Furthermore, every 
mile was to be built to satisfy the antic- 
ipated needs of traffic for a period of 
twenty years. 

The law created what is said to be the 
largest pubiic works program ever at- 
tempted on earth, some thirty times 
greater than the combined construction of 


the Panama Canal, the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, and Grand Coulee Dam. 

Though the Interstates represent only 
about one per cent of the federal highway 
system, they will carry twenty per cent 
of the nation’s traffic. Vermont’s 321 
miles, less than one per cent of the national 
grid, account for morę than fifteen per 
cent of the state’s primary highways but 
are expected to carry a far larger share of 
the state’s traffic load than the national 
average. 

Geography, population and industrial 
economy dictated the location of Ver- 
mont’s Interstate routes. The Connecticut 
river valley proved to be the natural 
channel to link populations and industrial 
centers of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
and provide a nearly straight linę to 


Canada. This is the route of 1-91. At White 
River Junction, a bit morę than a third of 
the way up the State and some 70 miles 
from the Massachusetts linę, 1*89 swings 
west and north to Montpelier, Burlington, 
and the Canadian linę and by a mammoth 
interchange takes traffic on 89 from the 
south-east across New Hampshire and the 
Boston megalopolis. Some sixty miles 
farther north another interchange near 
St. Johnsbury connects 1-91 with 1-93 in 
northern New Hampshire. 

One must drive over a good portion of 
these new Vermont routes to sense the 
fuli impact of the Interstate concept. For 
these highways are not only freeing motor 
yehicles to serve their fuli economic and 


social potential, but are also, in inevitable 
consequence, expected to influence the 
development of the State no less sig- 
nificantly than the coming of the railroad. 

Driving times are cut 25% or morę. 
New York becomes four and a half 
hours instead of six hours distant, Boston 
three hours instead of four. Morę sig- 
nificant, perhaps, than main linę travel is 
the new access to the state’s morę than 
11,000 miles of local roads forming the 
happy hunting ground of travelers with 
the leisure to find the fuli flavor of the 
Vermont countryside. About 60% of the 
entire area of the State is within 20 miles 
of an Interstate interchange, and 80% of 
the State is only 30 miles distant, along 
present local roads. 

The significance of this map shrinkage 



Big bridge north of Bellows Falls, riding on high concrete pierś above Williams 
River and railroad, is shown here during construction. In northeasterly view, op- 
posite, lt is completed. The Connecticut River appears at the upper right. 
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is obvious to the vacationer with a sum- 
mer place back in the hills or the visitor 
with time to play shun-pike. The economic 
side of the picture is equally notable in the 
increased mobility of local labor and 
easier access to markets and materials. 

Need for a major attack on the prob- 
lems created by the spawning motor 
vehicle was obvious years ago. Morę than 
49 million cars and trucks on the roads in 
1950 became over 62 million in ’55, 73 
million by 1960, and morę than 86 million 
in 1964. Vehicle travel increased astro- 
nomically from some 450 billion miles in 
1950 to over 718 billion ten years later 
and nearly 840 billion in 1964. 

Standard two lane highways for inter- 


everything under the pavement. Then are 
added six inches of sand, 18 inches of four 
and a half inch chunks of rock, then five 
inches of two and a half inch rock, and 
this is topped by three inches of hot mix 
black top,—morę than 5000 tons of the 
latter to the mile. Built to last, these 
roads—for twenty years and morę. 

The road builder who gashes a destruc- 
tive path through hill and valley, leaving 
two monotonous strips of raw concrete as 
his memoriał, is dead as the dodo by 
Vermont standards. “Keep Vermont 
Beautiful” is a well nigh universal if not an 
official State slogan. It is no surprise, then, 
to find that the landscape engineer and 
the consulting landscape architect are 


linę along the valley side; the two lanes 
spread wide apart as the median strip 
reveals rock outcrops and pinnacles and 
even part of a forest preserve. These and 
deep rock cuts, sweeping views of the pas- 
ture dotted hills ahead, banish “through- 
way blindness” and monotony-caused 
driver fatigue every mile of the first sixty 
in use sińce late fali. 

“Scenie” is an overworked word that 
takes fresh luster when applied to the 
sweep of Interstate 89 between Montpelier 
and Burlington. There again deep rock 
cuts expose the bare bones of the hills, and 
in the contorted folds of the rock faces 
reveal the thrusting forces of geologie time 
that formed the panorama of valley, hill 



Interstate 89, U. S. 2 and the Central Vermont Railway 
approach Montpelier on a sweeping curve to the east. 



Winooski River, CameVs Hump west of Middlesex; opposite, 
longest straightaway, two miles plus, east of Richmond. 


city travel with their theoretical capacity 
of 900 vehicles an hour under favorable 
conditions proved no answer. It was a 
long leap forward to the present Inter¬ 
state design basis of four lanes engineered 
for safe travel at a speed limit of 65 miles 
an hour, and capable of carrying some 
30,000 vehicles a day. 

Experience has already demonstrated 
the relative safety of these new roads, with 
an accident ratę one third that of high¬ 
ways with uncontrolled access. Nor have 
engineers overlooked the pounding they 
will take under bigger loads and higher 
speeds. A typical section of 1-89 in the 
Burlington area, for example, starts with a 
thoroughly compacted sub-grade meaning 


important cogs in the machinery of the 
State highway department. As one of their 
engineers put it, “our job is to fit the 
highways into the hillsides with such 
success that they simply ‘belong.’ The 
builders’ work is not complete until the 
landscaper has added his art to the total 
job.” 

Nice sentiment, but the proof is in the 
seeing. Come up 1-91 from the south. Ten 
minutes inside the State linę and you know 
it’s true; there’s something different about 
the landscape they cali Vermont. Morę to 
the point, the placement and width of the 
right of way lets you see morę of it. 
Glimpses of the Connecticut valley be- 
come long vistas as the road takes a high 


and mountain. 

Vistas to gladden the eye and lift the 
spirit are too many to enumerate: the long 
sweeping curves of 1-89 as it drops down 
from the west into the Winooski valley; 
the long view of valley and mountain with 
river, railroad and both new and old 
highways side by side on the valley floor 
through Bolton Gorge; glimpses of the 
Champlain Islands above Burlington, and 
the great sweep of the Adirondacks when 
approaching Burlington from the east. 

Add to the other ąualities of these new 
highways a new sense of spaciousness and 
freedom,—freedom to move, freedom to 
see. No, there’s not a duli mile in a car- 
load on Vermont’s new Interstates. 
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a Walk 


tl)e Springtime Woods 


IS PERU APS THE MOST EXCITING AND REWARDING 


WAY FOR A PERSON OF ANY AGE 
TO SAVOR THE AWAKENING 

OF THE NEW YEAR. 

SO ATTEST THE WRITING AND 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF ERNEST GAY 


W ATCHING THE GRASS GROW Or the 

birds migrate has never been clas- 
sified by the U.S. Dept. of Commerce as 
gainful spring employment except pos- 
sibly when the watcher is a botanist with 
a scientific study in progress or a park 
naturalist making a migratory bird 
count. Since I am neither of these I have 
had to fight off the last vestiges of a 
Puritan heritage to enjoy watching the 
grass grow or the birds fly. 

Of course one has to concern oneself 
with making payments on the house or 
buying the children’s shoes, and this can 
disturb the tranąuility of spring watch¬ 
ing. Those puritanical bank balances and 
charge accounts sneak furtively into 
one’s subconscious, sneering at the use- 
fulness of watching the grass grow. 

But I still watch, and though some 
may question it, to me it is useful ... as 
useful, say, as free speech. Aldo Leopold 
put it this way, “For us of the minority 
the opportunity to see geese is morę im- 
portant than television, and the chance 
to find a pasqueflower is a right as in- 
alienable as free speech.” Certainly I en¬ 
joy watching a bali gamę on television or 
a musical at the movie house, but no 
matter how good any of them are they 
are still secondhand abstractions. For 
me the firsthand reality of watching the 
grass grow, the migrating of the birds or 
the birth of wildflowers is the free 
speech of the inner man who finds his 
identity in naturę. 

The Commerce Department still won’t 
classify it as gainful employment, but I 


Soft pussywillow catkins 
and a birch-lined lane need a 
lit tle girl to enjoy them. 




































In Jacksonville, back from the 
stream, an early scarlet tanager’ s 
bright plumage punctuates 
the pale, new leaves, while a towhee 
sings in a big-toothed aspen, and 
red mapie buds swell under 
the warm sun. 


I 


wonder if one’s not better employed to 
be a part of the spring thrust and wood- 
land stretch than one of the thousands 
of anonymous paper shufflers in the city 
skyscrapers. ... In Vermont one can 
smell the wild mint, hear the spring 
peepers, see the delicate warblers. And, 
most important of all, just by being out- 
doors one veers away from abstract man 
and becomes a part of the mysterious 
rhythms of the exploding new growth 
and feels the true advent of spring. 

Where I live in Southern Vermont 
that advent can sometimes be capricious 
—displaying a lovely warm day, a red 
wing blackbird and pussy willows in 
March, then quickly reverting to a 
swirling snowstorm and below freezing 
temperatures in April. But by late April 
or early May at the latest, whether it be 
by fits and starts or a nice clean clear- 
through explosion, spring will be here. 
The phoebes who somehow arrive just a 
few days before the houseflies appear in 
the old hayloft, will be flicking their tails 
on the power lines; the cowbird elan 
mixed with grackles will be noisily 
hoarding the sunflower seeds at the feed- 
ing station. There still will be a few 
chickadees now and then, but in an al- 
most direct winter ratio they show up 
less and less as the warm spring blooms. 

The brook below the house runs over 
its banks. The ”never failing spring” 


(which fails every summer) is now over- 
flowing with a vengeance that looks 
eternal. Even man in his megalopolitan 
cubbyhole gets the fever. (Physiologists 
tell us that man actually does experience 
Chemical changes in the spring.) For a 
short time most adults become childishly 
giddy, and enjoy that progressive re- 
cession known as spring fever. 

I get it too and walk about trying to 
“snatch each passing moment and ex- 
amine it for signs of eternity”... signs like: 
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A ruby-throated 
h ummingbird 
has a liking 
for apple trees, 
and so does 
the honey bee, 
fil ling the 
blossoms with a 
soporific hum. 

Across the 
meadow shad 
bushes come 
to bloom. 


v/v. 


The grey and furry pussy willow 
searching for the warmth and light of 
the sun, as its ancestors have done for 
almost a 100 million years; 

The chestnut-sided warbler never stay- 
ing in the same place long ... a peri- 
patetic bug catcher flitting about with 
its systems always on go; 

The partially spun-out ferns at the 
base of the mapie trees; 

The pink bleeding hearts of the flower 
garden, lining up dutifully like colored 
chimes waiting to be gently rung; 

The onomatopoeic towhee singing its 
sometimes thrush-like and sometimes 
buzzy operatic menu from the lower 
branches of a big-tooth aspen; 

The swinging, bobbing goldhnch who 
sings on the wing; 




















A tasty looking flowering almond 
whose round pink buds could easily be 
found in a Christmas candy stocking; 

A few swallows sitting on separate 
wires, setting up a sheet of musie; 

A battalion of bloodroot wildflowers 
lending their petals to the light in a short 
display of early spring enthusiasm: 

White-pantalooned apple trees on a 
green pastured stage with a backdrop of 
deciduous props; 

The life and death in a spring pond, 
where last year’s drained grey leaves take 
their finał swim among the vibrant red 
buds of this year’s spring. 

Finding these signals of spring is to 
my mind about the best employment 


Vermont can offer at this time of year. 
It’s steady, colorful and varied work 
with great growth potential. Maybe we 
ought to have the Department of Com- 
merce establish a “watch the grass grow” 
division. My guess is that it would take 
a lot of pressure oflf the health and wel- 
fare people. 

Sociologists tells us that someday the 
Government will pay our grandchildren 
to paint pictures or sculpt statues or 
write musie or maybe even wateh birds. 
That’s wonderful for the grandchildren, 
but even if the gerontologists could figurę 
out a way for me to be around to see it, 

I wouldmt wait. The pay is good enough 
for me right now. c o? 





























ONE EARLY 
SPRING MORNING 
THEY 

EMBARKED ON A 

Connecticut 


Canoe and Camping 
Adventure 


by CHRISTOPHER KNICHT 
color by RICHARD S. DURRYNCE 
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Moore Reservoir on the upper Connecti¬ 
cut River provides an unbroken 
stretch of sonne fifteen 
miles of fine canoeing. It 
runs past wilderness 
shores from the huge dam near Water- 
ford northward to Gilman, 
and in places is morę than 
a mile wide. 

There are six pienie areas 
here and four boat-launching 
sites, maintained 
by the New England Electric 
System, which also offers 
visitors free tours 
of the big dam facilities. 

By early May 
the Spring runoff is over, 
and the current in this long 
lakę is negligible, 
but the winds often 
are strong and gusty. 


O ne spring morning John Ledyard 
walked down through the woods to a 
dugout canoe drawn up on the banks of 
the Connecticut River, slipped it into 
the water and paddled ofT slowly down- 
stream. When he didn’t show up in Greek 
class that morning, or any of the following 
mornings, the president of Dartmouth 
College grumbled about “that fellow 
Ledyard” being worse than an irre- 
sponsible Indian, and had him removed 
from the roster of students. Ledyard 
continued paddling toward the sea, 
camping at night beneath the Vermont 
hills. 

Ali this happened in 1772, but spring 
and canoes and the Connecticut River 
valley still are an irresistible combination 
to everyone who has inherited a little of 
John Ledyard’s spirit. 

We had watched the thick river ice split 
up in April and float off downstream as 
dark open water boiled under Ledyard 
bridge between Hanover and Norwich. 
By early May the leaf-buds began to cover 
the Vermont hills with a light green mist, 
and we felt we could leave our studies for a 
weekend without suffering Ledyard’s 
academic fate. We also decided to improve 
on his example by inviting three girls to 
share the trip—and the cooking! The 
canoes loaded on our club trailer swam 
like three green fish behind our tiny car, 
helped along the road upriver by a strong 
south wind. We had chosen the reservoir 
behind Moore dam on the Connecticut 
near St. Johnsbury because the hills 
around it are high, and there isn’t a single 
house or sign of civilization on the whole 
15 mile stretch. Because of the dam, we 
could travel easily upriver with the wind 
behind us by starting at the lower end of 
the reservoir. 
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Once one's gear is in 
the water, this is the kind 
of a canoeing adventure which 
lets you lie back 
and relax, helped along 
by a sail jury-rigged 
from sticks and a blanket. 
You can just sit and 
enjoy the warming sun and the 
gen tle slap of 
smali waves, until a 
good beaching and camping site 
appears along the wooded 
shoreline. 


We carried the canoes and gear down 
to the water near the huge Steel flood- 
gates of the dam, loaded food, tents, 
cameras, and a bottle of winę to go with 
dinner, then at the last minutę grabbed a 
few strong sticks which could be used to 
make a sail. The cool wind, smelling 
of leaf-buds, damp earth and pine, was 
headed exactly where we wanted to go! 
Jury-rigged sails sprouted in various 
forms from all three canoes. Within a few 
minutes we were all leaning back in the 
sun, just steering, while the canoes 
gurgled and swished through the water 
faster than we could have paddled. 

We closed our eyes and listened to the 
water splashing at the bow, then slipping 
past the sides of the canoe. Moving water 
seemed the most significant sound of 
spring . . . the steady drip of stranded ice- 
floes melting beside the river, the trickle 
from melting snów high in the hills, the 
rush and roar of streams picking their 
way down rocky valleys, all the sound of 
the land’s bloodstream coming to life 
again during the past month. 

We could hear smali waves licking at the 
shore as we sat around a glowing camp- 
fire after dinner. The wind was less, 
calming itself for the night, but it would 
blow again tomorrow to help along our 
way upstream at the top of the reservoir. 
Now our campfire was the only spark of 
light in sight except for the moon which 
had just come up. Sometimes no one 
spoke, and we sat looking into the fire, 
feeling close to the center of things as the 
river moved imperceptibly onward in 
darkness. Time and change alTect many 
things, but we still felt the same magie of 
the Connecticut which had lured John 
Ledyard away from his professors almost 
two centuries before. c o? 
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Y ou’d be surprised at how much 
personality can be packed into two 
smali ounces. A deer mouse can sing and 
it can dance. It flees before the tiny shrew 
but it will stand up to a human being. In 
fact, if you’ve ever had any dealings with 
one, you know that it can be perfectly 
fascinating. Perfectly frustrating, too— 
but that depends on your point of view. 

Take the fascinating side first. A friend 
of minę has a little cabin near my home. 
She comes up in summer for a week or two 
at a time. Last spring I was getting it 
ready for her, and as I poked around 
beneath the cabin, turning on the water 
and checking the pipes, I suddenly 
realized that I had company. Every turn 
of the wrench, every move of my hands 
was followed by two liquid-dark eyes, 
two alert, tissue-thin ears and a twinkling 
set of nose whiskers attached to a brownish- 
gray body. And when I stopped for a 
moment the ears and whiskers poked right 
into where I’d been working. 

Apparently fascinated by my activity, 
the deer mouse inspected my job like a 
little foreman. Finally, having given its 
approval, it settled back on its haunches. 
Now it began to groom itself with tongue 
and tiny pink feet, from its immaculate 
white underbelly to the tip of its long 
downy-furred taił. 

Still marveling at the charm of the 
little creature, I went inside the cabin— 
and smack into the other side of the deer- 
mouse’s split personality. Unrolling the 
mattresses, I found that my friend had 
appropriated some of their stuffing for his 
own bedding. Thoughtfully, he’d madę 
several holes in each mattress, no doubt to 
secure a fair sample of the contents. 

Further investigation in a bureau 
drawer disclosed the musky-smelling nest 
itself, nearly as big as a flattened basket¬ 
ball, completely domed over and with an 
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D E E R 


MICE 


by RONALD ROOD 
Dramngs by ROBERT CANDY 



entrance hole near the top. Little caches of 
mapie seeds and wild cherry pits of about 
half a cup each decorated a pile of pillow- 
cases and the back shelf of the linen 
closet. 

I cleaned up the place, dumping a few 
dried blueberries out of an overshoe and 
sweeping up a myriad of little “calling 
cards” left all over the place by the mouse 
and his family. I shook my head at a 
sweater that looked as if it had been at- 
tacked by a gigantic clothes moth. But, of 
course, when I went outside again to glare 
at the unwanted guest, he had ąuietly 
madę himself scarce. 

This is all completely in character for 
the deer mouse, or white-footed mouse as 
it is sometimes called. Gifted with a 
marvelous curiosity, it investigates every 
inch of the few hundred square yards it 
calls home. It is far too high-strung to 
hibernate, and chooses a cozy place as a 
base for its winter activities—an aban- 


doned bird’s nest in a bush, the knothole 
of a fallen log or the furniture of some 
lucky camp. 

The mouse makes a nest of grass and 
shredded bark lined with the softest 
materials it can find, and it stocks the 
generał vicinity with little troves of seeds, 
fruit, berries and even insect pupae. Then, 
with evidence of its presence everywhere, 
it proceeds to disappear—unless you look 
for the nocturnal creature after dark or 
rout it from its slumber by banging on the 
pipes as I did. 

During the winter, this activity may well 
be a solo undertaking, for the white-foot 
is not markedly sociable. It carnt abide 
the presence of humans for long, and 
usually moves out when people move in. 
If mice happen onto a corn shock, how- 
ever, a dozen or morę may come to share 
in the bonanza. 


With the ending of winter life takes a 
different turn for the white-foot. The 
females stay coyly at home while the 
males search them out. As these mice may 
use the runways of other creatures and 
make few of their own, the ąuest may 
take a night or two. But when it’s success- 
ful and the sexes meet, the female is 
automatically launched on a career that 
could hardly be eąualed by the most 
enthusiastic rabbit. 

Forgetting her shyness she rough-and- 
tumbles with her matę in a whirlwind 
courtship. But the honeymoon is short- 
lived. In a few days, prompted by the 
already-burgeoning young within her, the 
female enlists the male’s help in making a 
new nest. 

Finally, little morę than three weeks 
after mating, it’s time for the new brood 
to arrive. Philosophically, perhaps, the 
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małe leaves the nest. Often, however, it’s 
to seek out the company of another 
female. The mother mouse stays behind 
with her new family duties. 

Young mice are about as interesting 
as lumps of putty. Naked, blind, almost 
legless, they look like four or five pink 
little bees. They’re on earth, apparently, 
for just one purpose—to consume as 
much milk as possible. Their toothless 
little mouths so fit their mother’s nipples 
and hang on so tightly that a female 
frightened from her nest may flee with her 
babies still attached, banging along like 
little saddlebags. She doesn’t run far, how- 
ever. She’s so well acquainted with her 
fifth of an acre of land that she has an 
emergency hole all picked out. 


“One spring I was cleaning out my 
hives. I came to a big cluster of leaves and 
downy materiał at the bottom of one. It 
was the nest of a white-footed mouse. As 
I yanked it apart, three little pink mice fell 
out. They were so tiny and naked they 
looked like little grubs. Then the mother 
ran out with a fourth one in her mouth. 

“She ran over into the bushes and 
dropped the baby there. I held the other 
three in my hand. 

“ ‘If you want ’em, you’ve got to come 
and get ’em,’ I told her. Of course she 
couldn’t understand me, but she came 
back to where the babies were squeaking 
in my hand. Then she sat up like a little 
squirrel and put her front paws together 
as if she were begging. So I opened my 


mother may move to another home. Her 
family goes along with her, but their 
childhood is already coming to an end. 

Within five or six weeks from the time 
they were born, they leave the nest. 
They pretty nearly have to—mother 
mouse is about to have her second litter. 

There may be even a third family that 
spring. Then, for a whole month or so, 
the female may have a vacation from 
household duties. But in September she 
takes up where she left off in July. And 
by the time she has her last litter in 
October her first young-of-the-year may 
be having families of their own. So in just 
four or five months a female mouse may 
become a grandmother. 

Obviously there has to be a damper 
somewhere on this white-footed little 



Of course, a baby or two may drop ofT 
on such a jaunt, or she may have to flee 
without her young. But she’s a fine little 
mother; at the first chance she comes back 
to pick up the strays. 

A friend of minę frightened a female 
out of his beehive where she’d been 
helping herself to honey and beeswax all 
winter. His account gives a good look into 
mouse personality: 


hand and let her take her little ones—one 
at a time.” 

The man looked at me a little sheepish- 
ly. “I suppose I should have killed them 
all on the spot,” he said, “after all the 
trouble they caused. But when a little 
mouse shows that much courage, you 
have to be pretty low-down not to help her 
out.” 

In three weeks the young deer mice are 
weaned. By now the nest is soiled, and the 


population explosion. Scarcity of food 
will hardly do it with a creature whose 
little yellow buck teeth will tackle any- 
thing from seeds to the deer’s fallen 
antlers found in the woods. Water is no 
problem; the white-foot can make its own 
water chemically from the food it eats. 
Disease and parasites don't seem im- 
portant, either. And weather isn’t a 
factor, for deer mice are found from 
Canada to Mexico, east coast to west. 

The terrible gauntlet through which the 
deer mouse must scamper is the eager 
attention of almost every predator that 
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crawls, runs, flies or even swims. Hawks, 
owls and shrikes search for it from above. 
Foxes and bobcats pounce hopefully on 
grass clumps which may contain a nest. 
Snakes and weasels follow a female 
through the litter of forests and brush- 
land until they come on the nest with its 
helpless babies. 

Once I watched a one-sided battle 
between a shrew and a white-foot. The 


threatens, the tiny creature can drum a 
little tattoo with its front feet. This little 
dance sounds almost like the buzzing of a 
bee in the leaves. It helps to alert other 
mice in the vicinity. 

There’s another sound, one which I’ve 
heard just a few times—the song of the 
white-foot. Like a thin, birdlike trill, it’s 
just within the upper limit of human 
hearing. Actually it is a succession of 


the Indians with its industriousness in 
gathering winter Stores that when they 
found a cache of beechnuts or edible 
beans, they were careful to replace the 
treasure, seed for seed, with maize. 

Chances are that the mouse which 
runs across the sunlit road in front of you 
is not a white-foot. Morę likely, it’s a field 
mouse or a pine mouse, for they are seen 
morę freąuently during the day. And 



mouse tried desperately to shake ofT her 
tiny enemy—for a shrew is scarcely as big 
as a mouse—but the chase lasted only a 
minutę or two. One nip at the base of the 
skuli, and the female collapsed. And at 
the same stroke some hidden mouselets 
were orphaned in an unknown nest of 
grass and milkweed-down. 

Most fishermen know that an imitation 
mouse is surefire for bass and pikę. Even 
big trout have been found with mice in 
their stomachs. So whether the white- 
foot swims, runs about with its peculiar 
hopping gait, or merely stays at home, it 
is never morę than a jump away from 
danger. 

As though relenting for making it fair 
gamę for almost any animal, naturę has 
given the white-foot an added protection 
—besides, of course, its wonderful facility 
with the multiplication table. If danger 


quick little squeaks. It has given the name 
“vesper mouse” to this little creature, 
which becomes active at dusk. 

“And now research has shown,” a 
mammalogist wrote to me, “that the 
large ears of the vesper mouse can catch 
ultrasonic squeaks such as those madę by 
bats in their radar flight. So perhaps these 
mice can communicate in ways we 
haven’t yet discovered.” 

Even science has succumbed a bit to the 
charm of the deer mice. Technically, 
there are several kinds, but two common 
sorts are Peromyscus leucopus (“the 
mouse with the white feet”) and Per¬ 
omyscus maniculatus (“with little gloves”). 
The Indians called it “the harvester” or 
quay-non-wit-wa-go-no-chi, a name al¬ 
most as long as its 6-inch body, half of 
which is taił. In fact, so impressed were 


white-foot has a number of other rodent 
cousins, such as the graceful jumping 
mouse (with its astonishing 6-foot leaps) 
and the muskrat which, technically, is a 
huge swimming mouse. 

Although the white-foot is one of our 
most common woodland mammals, you 
may have to make a special effort to see it. 
Look for it with a flashlight after dark in 
the woods. Watch it run up and down a 
hazel bush, cutting the nuts and searching 
for them on the ground. 

Or, of course, you could merely build a 
cabin in a woodland clearing, or buy an 
old Vermont farmhouse with overgrown 
weeds and bushes sneaking up on it. Then 
you may not have to search at all. In fact, 
chances are that, until you make things 
too civilized, the soft-furred creature with 
the little gloves will come to you. 
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BEYOND THE COLD oj Winter, past the time for sugaring 
there comes an all-pervading silence. It settles 



over the Vermont landscape as the reluctant 
snów finally leaves the land. 

The brown meadows then lie quiet, 

awaiting the coming of a new, green life. 
Then the pale, yellow sun 
gathers increasing strength day by day. 

It casts a stirring, mystical light 

across the shoulders of awakening hills. 
Its transient be auty, as it does each year, 

warms the face and quickens the heart 
of those who have outwaited the long Winter 
for this, the returning year. 

And finally, to the firesh green creeping 
firom stream banks up the hills, to this 
newly verdant scene, the warming sun imparts 


the golden glow of Springtime 


As the snows melt, sugar houses, such as the Joslins* 
at Montpelier aboue (VDDf have their own days. 

In a few short weeks come first glimpses, such 
as at Sutton, right, Stephen Whitney, of open 
pastures and barns fireedfirom the weight of winter. 
Finally, refiecting the sun s Juli blaze, 

the dandelions appear in shimmering troops 

like those on the opposite page, pictured by 

H. Stanley Johnson, at Wilmington. 
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As the sun slanted through the new-clad hills,Johu Harris took 

the picture, left, on the West River at Townshend. Farther north 
Hans Wendler caught the shadows of new leaves on a lane 
in East Corinth. Robert Holland came upon the wild Spring dance 
of the scarecrows in Hartland, while Lud Munchmeyer, ouerleaf 

captured the essence of Spring on a farm in Timbridge. 
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The Stevens farm at Weathersjield Bow is 
divided by a main highway. He has sofaed this 
problem, as Hanson CarrolFs photograph shows, 
above, by a tunnel. Here is Everett Stevens 
driuing his cattle down and under ihe highway 
to the waiting Spring pastures. 

The startling color in the picture below 

was caughl by Hans Wendler as the suns rays 
gilded a North Tunbridge farm, and at almost 
the same time ojday Robert Holland saw 
the scene opposite, as the last glow oj a 

Spring day washed a West Windsor hillside. 











































IT’S FUN TO SWIM IN, FINE FOK RAISING TROUT 

AND HELPFUL AS FIRE PROTECTION, TOO, AND BUILDING 

A Home Pond of Your Own 


USUALLY IS EASY AND INEXPENSIVE 
by GEORGE B. GORDON Pliotograpli by JOHN 


HARRIS 
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A bout five years ago we came—my 
. wife, my dog and I—to the smali 
white house in Southern Vermont where 
we settled down. The house stands on a 
knoll, with a long meadow before the 
door and a little mountain behind the 
open field, just far enough away to be 
mysterious and blue against the southeast 
horizon. The roof was tight, the driveway 
was smooth and well surfaced, around the 
entrance there were pines and white 
birches that, with a little trimming, were 
very pleasing to the eye. 

Across what would become our front 
lawn after a couple of years’ mowing, was 
a clump of willows in a swamp, with a 
larch tree on a little knoll on the far side. 
The larch caught my eye at once. The 
marshy hollow where the tree toads sang in 
in spring and mists rosę late after the heat 
of a summer evening told me something: 
this, perhaps, was a good place for a pond. 
When I investigated I found that a road 
culvert drained into the marsh, and a 
brook flowed through the culvert in the 
spring run-off and after every summer 
shower, and I was then surę a pond could 
be developed there. 

Not long afterward in that first year of 
my retirement winter arrived (the long 
cold winter of 1960 - 61 ), and for a time the 
pond was forgotten. I had my woodpile to 
finish up and roof over, there were pipes to 
be protected and heating coils to be 
installed, and storm Windows and doors 
to be placed. When the Christmas season 
arrived everything was ship-shape and we 
breathed a sigh of content. There was now 
a high snowdrift along the outside wali of 
the house to protect us and the water pipes 
against the hardening frost. But then we 
were suddenly reminded of the pond idea. 

A nearby neighbor left for the holidays 
after a phone cali to ask me to look over 
his house for him once in a while during 
Christmas week. The night before Christ¬ 
mas I went through his empty house. The 
oil burner was working, no water faucets 
dripped, there was no sign of trouble of 
any kind. Ali was well. Early Christmas 
morning the phone rang and I woke with a 
start. A friend in the village down the 
mountain spoke: “You’ve got the keys to 
Kil Leighton’s house, haven’t you?” I 
said I had. “Well, the house is on fire! 
Come on down and open the door so we 
can get the furniture out.” 

We finally got the fire out. But as my 
wife and I, dog tired and sooty, drove back 
up the road, we looked at each other and 
said “That settles it. We put in a pond.” 

So as soon as things had dried up a bit 
after the snów was gone, we got the Soil 
Conservation Service representative to 


come and go over the area with us, and 
plot the area to be flooded. A soil auger 
showed that there were springs under the 
ground surface. Contour maps from the 
U. S. Geological Survey told us that some 
50 acres of woods across the road would 
drain surface water run-off into the pond 
site through the culvert under the high- 
way. A long fiat ledge at a point about 
eight feet above the proposed pond 
bottom provided a place for an emergency 
spillway, where flood water could go over 
and around the proposed dam without 
damaging the embankment. The plan was 
checked, and our pond was under way. 

At the end of July, after a long drought 
that dried up the swamp enough to make 
excavation possible, I called the local 
contractor. Five days later excavation was 
completed, the dam was in place, with a 
12-inch pipę through it to control the 
water level. We raked the ground surface 
across the embankment and sowed grass 
and clover, mulching the seeded area with 
hay. Then we waited for rain. 

It came late in September: first a shower 
or two, then an inch of rainfall, and finally 
in the first week of October, for two days 
and nights the water roared down on the 
roof and began to run through the culvert 
into the pond. Twenty-four hours later, 
the pond was fuli. Ten days after that, the 
dam and all graded areas showed the 
green of germinating grass seed. I went 
back to the wood pile and started to get 
ready for another winter. 

Before freeze-up, though, there was one 
morę thing I had wanted to do. I have 
fished trout all my life, and had always 
thought I would like to try raising my own 
fish. But not every pond is cool enough in 
summer for trout. We decided to chance 
it, though, and stocked 100 six-to seven- 
inch fish. On the advice of the hatchery 
owner, we fed them all winter through a 
hole in the ice. New ponds do not have 
much natural trout food in them. 

Spring brought out the shadblow along 
the edge of the pond. An old pear tree 
watered by the pool glowed white with 
blossom. Sandpipers came bobbing along 
the shore. A kingfisher from the West 
River down in the valley madę a tour of 
inspection. The red-winged blackbirds 
nested along the outlet, and buli frogs 
began to croak as the summer came in. 

One morning just after dawn I came 
downstairs to see a wood duck drakę 
skimming across the calm surface, leaving 
a linę of bubbles behind him in a widening 
V that broke up the reflection of the white 
birches. When I opened the door, my 
binoculars in my hand, he burst into the 
air and shot off. Later he returned with a 


female, and we had great hopes of having 
a brood of wild ducks to show off; how- 
ever, something was wrong. Perhaps it was 
the hawk that crusied over high above. 

I learned that summer that a pond is a 
meeting place for every kind of living 
thing. My human neighbors cannot resist 
drawing up on the road shoulder above the 
water and asking about the trout. All day 
long birds flock in; birds of every kind 
from tiny warblers on their spring mi- 
gration to the tali blue heron who arrives 
at the end of summer on his way south. At 
night deer make tracks along the outlet, 
and the coons come to hunt frogs by 
moonlight, as their little palm prints in the 
mud tell me every morning. Of less 
desirable visitors—mink and otter—I have 
fortunately been free so far. If my pond 
had dammed up a year around stream, the 
story might be different. 

Lying beyond the lupins and poppies of 
our smali garden, the pond is indeed our 
dream come true—a hundred foot circle of 
water blue with the reflection of the sky, 
rippled with wind, darkened with cloud 
shadow, gleaming with ice under a winter 
moon. But it has practical advantages too. 

I now have four neighbors in new ski 
lodges just across the road: with 200,000 
gallons of water available, we are all 
protected against fire. In 1964 , after the 
third year of drought, with the woods dry 
as tinder, it was a great comfort to look at 
all that water. My garden can now be 
irrigated from the pond with an old electric 
pump, to be installed next spring in a little 
house along the bank. And I have a 
permanent food reserve always there 
under the water: fifty or morę pounds of 
fat trout are waiting for the hook and the 
freezer or the frying pan. The trout do not 
disturb the neighbors’ children, who oc- 
casionally swim from a little dock built 
out into deep water. 

I fish for the trout in my pond with my 
own artificial flies, tied on barbless hooks 
so that the fish can be released without 
harm after they come to the net—except 
when I am fishing for the pot, when I find 
grasshoppers in season most effective. And 
every season I learn morę about the fish, 
the frogs, and the salamanders: how they 
live and breed, what they eat, when they 
are active and when, as in long periods of 
summer drought, they simply rest deep 
among cool bottom springs. 

A house is morę than four walls and a 
roof. You plant a tree—you plow a 
garden. You make a lawn. And the house 
begins to fit into the land around it. But 
if you have a good natural place for it, 
nothing will add as much, at as little 
cost, as a pond. 
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On Museums 

SAMUEL R. OGDEN 


]VtusEUMS serve two purposes, I suppose; one trivial, the other 
both serious and important. Like the magpie, humans seem to 
have a compulsion for collecting things—all sorts of things from 
engravings of the Lord’s Prayer on the heads of pins, to steam 
locomotives—and often these collections, if they be serious and 
important, turn into museums. To merely collect may be to be 
trivial, but if the symposiums are comprehensive and truły reach 
backward into the past, they can serve as necessary reminders of 
the transiency of custom and of the sleaziness of the present. 

From Mrs. J. Watson Webb’s youthful hobby of collecting dolls 
has evolved the Shelburne Museum, which I am surę must be the 
greatest thing of its kind in this country; and from a passion for 
railroading on the part of F. Nelson Blount evolved the great 
steam locomotive museum, Steamtown, U.S.A.; and these are 
only two of the morę than one hundred museums which lie scat- 
tered over the face of Vermont. (Steamtown U.S.A. straddles the 
Connecticut River at Bellows Falls and lies partly in New Hamp- 
shire, but all may be moved to Vermont.) 

Of these scores of Vermont museums both great and smali, I 
have recently visited twenty-five or so, some of which I was unable 
to view and one or two which were not within the scope of such a 
report as this, which covers a rather arbitrary selection of twenty 
museums. 

So if my efforts here serve to inspire the reader to go museum- 
hopping in Vermont, remember to allow plenty of time, for even 
the smali ones will tempt you to stay on and on long after the 
allotted time has been spent. 

The Shelburne Museum lies on Route 7 in Shelburne, just a 
few miles south of Burlington. Colonial Williamsburg’s scope is 
not identical with that of Shelburne, but those who have seen both 
have insisted that Shelburne holds a higher and morę varied at- 
traction than the Rockefeller reconstruction in Virginia. But 
Shelburne is great enough to stand on its own, and it includes so 
much that I should think it would take three days to see all of it. 
There are thirty or morę separate buildings and, in addition, such 
fascinating objects as a 220-foot lakę steamer, the S. S. Ticonder- 
oga, and the Rutland Railroad locomotive and cars, including 
the opulent private car which belonged to Dr. W. Seward Webb, 
one-time president of the railroad. 

There are museum barge cars for free transportation around 
the grounds; there is ample parking space in the vicinity of each 
building; and in addition there prevails a generous policy which 
enables latecomers to use their entrance ticket on the following 
day. Whatever your special interest—buttons, pewter, glass, 


ceramics, ąuilts, weathervanes, primitive ironwork, fine cabi- 
netry, dolls, tools, you-name-it—you will be surę to find it here. 
Brought together here in close proximity are things rare and ex- 
citing, the like of which you never saw before. Whatever else, be 
surę to visit the Shelburne Museum. 

Now I jump from the largest to the smallest, but surely Miss 
Jean Simpson’s collection of rare art objects in the library she 
founded in East Craftsbury in memory of her father makes up in 
beauty and uniqueness of setting what it lacks in size. Included 
are gems and coins and four smali pieces of Greek sculpture given 
to her by Rodin, who did a bust of her mother. Another great 
French sculptor, Baryć, is represented here, if I remember cor- 
rectly, by a smali crouching lion, and other works of his which 
Miss Simpson obtained and gave along with other rare objects of 
art to the Fleming Museum in Burlington. 

The Fleming is principally an art museum, and a very fine one. 
Of this place I wrote earlier when reporting on the permanent art 
collections in Vermont. Refer to “Yermont Life” Spring 1963. 

Across the State in St. Johnsbury is another fine art museum. 
The Athenaeum (the oldest of its kind in the nation), received 
nationwide notice because of an article in “Time” magazine 
(August 20, 1965) with pictures of the interior and a reproduction 
of the magnificent painting by Bierstadt of the “Domes of the 
Yosemite.” This museum I also covered in the previous article, 
but there is another museum in St. Johnsbury. The Fairbanks 
Museum of Science and Planetarium is housed in a remarkably 
fine building designed by Lambert Packard, a student under the 
great Richardson, and built in 1890. St. Johnsbury is one of my 
favorite places. It is distinguished by St. Johnsbury Academy, the 
scalę works of Fairbanks-Morse and the two museums, each 
founded and endowed by a Fairbanks, the Museum of Science by 
Franklin and the Athenaeum by Horace. 

The Planetarium (the only one in this part of the Northeast) 
and the Hall of Science in the basement, might be classed as the 
Principal attractions. The whole impact of this remarkable insti- 
tution is educational, with emphasis on science. There are exhibits 
of artifacts of other times, stuffed birds and animals, fossils, min- 
erals and meteorological instruments. Definitely it is the place for 
Junior, but fascinating for all age groups. 

While the traveler is up in that neck of woods, there are at 
least four other museums worth visiting; The Vermont Historical 
Society collection in Montpelier, the Barre Historical Society col¬ 
lection in the Aldrich Library in Barre, the Kent Museum in 
Calais, and the Old Stone House at Brownington. Each of the 
first three ofTers much that is rewarding; the first, in the Office 
building next to the State House, includes some interesting paint- 
ings of the Vermont scene, the manuscript of the recently-dis- 
covered John Adams diary written while he was at Harvard, the 
Stephen Daye press (the first to be used on this continent north 
of Mexico), the stuffed Barnard catamount (1881), and many 
items of historical interest, particularly those having to do with 
Ethan Allen and his family. 

Of the next two, the collection in Barre is chiefly notable for 
about thirty primitive portraits in oil, an Abraham Prescott melo- 
deon in perfect condition, various collections of silver, watches, 
and three lithographs of the local scene by Gilman. These latter 
led me to the Kent Museum in Calais. This place was a public 
house, a tavern, built of brick around 1821, which opened as 
A. Kent’s Hotel in 1837, and much of the old atmosphere remains 
intact, including the wallpaper which came from Boston, as did 
the rum, which sold for six cents a pint. Historical items from the 
Harold G. Rugg collection can be seen on the third floor, but for 
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me the principal attraction consists of the paintings and drawings 
of James F. Gilman, “Forgotten Recorder of Rural Vermont.” 
For the fascinating story of this artist, see “ Yermont Life” Winter 
1956-57. 

Perhaps the most intriguing aspect of The Old Stone House in 
Brownington is the building itself, which was built in 1829 single- 
handed by the first headmaster of the Brownington Academy out 
of huge granite blocks which he quarried himself. This classically 
simple edifice with its 18-inch granite walls four stories high and 
containing 30 rooms and 16 fireplaces, is an incredible monument 
to the power of the human spirit. Where today are men of the 
caliber of the Rev. Alexander Twilight? This schoolhouse and 
the story of its building are stirring and revealing. Oh yes, the 
contents; well, there is great stuff here. The Bassett collection of 
beautiful furniture, lusterware and hooked rugs must be among 
the finest in the State. And then there are the collections of Or- 
ieans County’s separate towns, each in its own room, and the 
paintings, and the Prescott bass viol, and the lap melodeons, and 
the Encyclopedia Britannica of 1797, as well as many other fam- 
ily treasures from that part of the State. 

Another museum which was also a school is in South Wood- 
stock. The Green Mountain Perkins Academy, a dignified frame 
building built in 1848, remains today as nearly as is possible to 
imagine as it was when the last class was held in 1898. In this 
place morę than two thousand students received the very best of 
education. Among their numbers was the distinguished historian, 
Harold Rugg, whose collection is mentioned above. Here there 
are many items of interest, besides objects pertaining to the Acad¬ 
emy; and remember, the Academy is intact, from the books in 
the library down to records for each pupil who studied there. 

Not over fifteen miles away, as the crow flies, the lonesome but 
lovely, tiny village of Plymouth nestles among its hills. Here our 
thirtieth President, Calvin Coolidge, was born and here his mortal 
remains lie beneath a modest granite headstone in a serene and 
simple country graveyard. Space does not permit adequate de- 
scription, but the way the Coolidge Homestead has been done, 
even including the privy, is a monument to good taste, and a 
touching revelation of the circumstances of life in other, morę 
self-contained days. This, along with the Hubbardton Battlefield 
and Museum, is maintained by the Vermont Board of Historie 
Sites. 

The Hubbardton trip is worthwhile alone for the electronic 
relief map in the museum, with its flickering lights and tape re- 
corded narrative. This large diorama shows clearly and excit- 
ingly the movements of the troops engaged in this single battle of 
the Revolution to be fought on Vermont soij. While it was not a 
victory for Warner’s troops, it was an eminently successful op- 
eration. 

Not far from Hubbardton, in the lovely village of East Poult- 
ney, there is a smali museum located in a brick blacksmith’s shop 
built before 1800 and later converted to a melodeon factory. This 
is a delightful place. There is a good bit to see here—from a 
matchbox, a campaign gimmick of Horace Greeley’s try at the 
Presidency (his printshop lies just across the village green), to a 
weird, melodeon-like reed instrument called a Seraphine, which 
was manufactured on the premises. Here there are Indian arti- 
facts, a cast-iron stove madę in Poultney with unique revolving 
round top, an ice-cream freezer which surely must be one of the 
original design, and items from the carriage factory, also on the 
premises. 

Shoot north up Route 30 to Middlebury where you will find 
the Sheldon Museum, a fine example of the home of a well-to-do 
Citizen at the beginning of the 19th century. This handsome three- 


story brick house is furnished in the best style of the period, and 
is maintained with the meticulous care its original housekeeper 
would have been proud to acknowledge as her own. Notable here 
is a fine Bundy portrait, other excellent paintings of the period, 
and many items which serve to make one’s visit additionally 
worthwhile. 

The finest, most authentic and most complete 18th century 
tavern and grog shop, restored and furnished in its original con- 
dition, is the Farrar-Mansur House, built in 1797 and occupied 
in the same year. It is located on the village green in Weston. 
Notable is the colonial tap-room with its grill just off the kitchen, 
and the large ballroom on the second floor. Here one finds a rich 
collection of early American furniture and trappings; and the 
building, copied, it is said, after an inn in colonial Concord, is 
certainly the best example of its kind to be found in Vermont. 

Further south in the Brattleboro Public Library there are some 
interesting items having to do with the highwayman Captain 
Lightfoot and his legendary and not quite authenticated accom- 
plice, “Thunderbolt,” otherwise known as Dr. John Wilson. Be¬ 
sides the items having to do with Dr. Wilson there are several 
very fine paintings by William Morris Hunt and sculpture by 
Larkin Mead, both of whom were residents of Brattleboro. 

Up the river at Bellows Falls one finds Steamtown U.S.A. 
which is a live operation on the Vermont side, and a static one on 
the New Hampshire. F. Nelson Blount has turned over his col¬ 
lection of steam locomotives, including the Union Pacific “Big 
Boy,” the biggest locomotive on earth, to a non-profit organiza- 
tion, the Steamtown Foundation, which is located in North Wal- 
pole, New Hampshire, while upstream a bit on the Vermont side 
he runs in season daily excursions up river to Chester, and on 
weekends all the way up to the divide at Mount Holly. The ride 
is wonderful, and Nelson Blount, who is the engineer, is a real 
virtuoso on the locomotive whistle. 

On the other side of the State, up in Proctor, there are two 
museums, both private operations. The exhibition of the Vermont 
Marble Company is the largest thing of its kind in the world, and 
it is a fascinating collection of slabs of beautiful marble, mostly 
from Vermont but from other lands as well. There is a film on 
manufacturing procedures, from quarry to finished work. There 
are carvings and other items for sale, from jewelry to tables. The 
yisitor to Vermont should not miss it. Near Proctor is a private 
museum, operated I suppose for profit, called Wilson’s Castle. 
There is enough in this fantastic place, from its stenciled ceilings 
and stained glass Windows to many handsome and unique items 
of furniture and statuary, to include it on one’s list and to make a 
visit worthwhile. 

Last, and very important, is the Bennington, a combination art 
and historical museum. As an art museum it was reviewed in the 
previous issue of Yermont Life already mentioned. Its historical 
aspects are varied and important, and the exhibits include glass, 
pottery, household items, furniture, military items, tools and toys. 
There are many fascinating things to be found in this handsome 
limestone building. Here is the oldest Stars and Stripes in exist- 
ence and the first to be carried in battle. Here is the best collec¬ 
tion of American glass in the world, and the largest and finest col¬ 
lection of mid-19th century American ceramics in the world. 
Attendance last year numbered seventy thousand, which gives 
some measure of the importance and popularity of this outstand- 
ing institution. 

Thus I must end all too abruptly. But I hope, for I have had 
fun doing it, that at some later datę I will have the opportunity 
to make further explorations in the museum field and report 
about them to you. 
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THEY STARTED OFF WITH ONE CONVERTED FORD ROADSTER. 
NOW ST. JOHNSBURY TRUCKING COMPANY HAS 


A FLEET OF MORĘ THAN A TIIOUSAND 


Trucks,Tractors ^Trailers 


by FAIRE EDWARDS 
Phot ogra plis by JOSEPH NOONAN 


T he zabarsky Family is not in the 
habit of giving up. Its senior member, 
Harry Zabarsky, is now chairman of the 
board of St. Johnsbury Trucking Co., Inc. 

Looking back over the forty-six years 
sińce he founded the twelve million dollar 
Corporation, he says: “Sometimes I think 
I was just too dumb to quit. We’ve been 
through everything—floods, hard times, 
mud, snów, strikes, hurricanes—every- 
thing. We’ve hauled everything, too—you 
name it, we’ve moved it.” He smiles 
ruefully, “You know, when I was a young 
fellow, I actually thought it was romantic 
to drive around in a truck. Big deal!” 

Times weren’t easy for Daniel and Ida 
Zabarsky, Harry’s parents, as they raised 


their three sons and three daughters in 
Vermont’s Orleans County. During the 
week Dan drove his horse and wagon 
around the countryside trading in hides 
and furs. The family lived first in Newport, 
Vermont, then in Boston, and then re- 
turned to Barton, a village fourteen 
miles south of Newport. Milton, the 
middle son, recalls his mother’s running 
the family during the week while the father 
was away “—a brilliant woman.” 

There was no synagogue for miles, but 
Daniel sometimes held long religious 
discussions with Barton’s ministers or 
priests. Milton continues, “We kids used 
to go to all the church bazaars and fairs. 
There were wonderful sweets for a child to 


buy with his pennies.” Some were hard- 
earned pennies. “I can remember getting 
up at four in the morning to shovel snów 
off the fiat roofs of the Stores in the village. 
If I got through by nine, I was on time for 
school. If I didn’t, I was tardy, but the 
teacher knew why.” 

By 1918, Harry was old enough to help 
his father remake a Ford roadster into a 
truck. Two years later, he was driving his 
own Ford Ruxtall, collecting milk from 
farms and hauling it to the creamery in 
Barton—but only from May to Novem- 
ber. During winter and the spring mud 
season, farmers did their own hauling 
behind sturdy teams morę suited to roads 
packed down by a snów roller, or mired to 
the horses’ knees. 

Fairly early in Harry’s career, a man 
asked him to drive to Boston for a load of 
household goods. Of course he went. The 
Zabarskys have a common habit. To 
reminisce, they light a cigar and gazę into 
its smoke. They see the past as pictures. 

Harry saw the little truck and laughed. 
It was so loaded with household goods 
that it couldn’t get away from the city 
curb. “I’d hired a man at Chelsea to help 
me load it—and we had! So we took off 
some of the fumiture, crated it, and sent it 





























by freight. It got to Barton three weeks 
after the truck. On the way back, I remem- 
ber coming through St. Johnsbury. It 
looked like quite a metropolis to me. I de- 
cided there ought to be morę opportunity 
in such a place.” 

The infant firm moved to St. Johnsbury 
and young Harry found an attic room for 
a dollar a week. He still hauled milk to the 
creameries, but he found a new customer 
—an ice cream producer. He madę 
deliveries to summer hotels, and business 
grew so good that the ice cream people 
bought their own truck. “We often had 
this problem,” he says, “so I went into 
generał trucking.” 

“At a little restaurant where working 
men ate,” Harry remembers, “I heard 
them talking about how meat got to the 
resort places in the White Mountains. A 
freight car was shunted up to Littleton, 
loaded with meat. The hotels picked up 
their orders at the siding. I talked to Mr. 
Steel from Swift and Co. He was their 
salesman, calling on the hotels. He said, 
‘Lad, if you think you can do it, let’s go 
ahead and try.’ God rest him, he was a 
fine man, but the customers couldn’t 
believe the meat would come to their 
kitchen doors by truck. It was unheard of! 


With the shorter shipping time, we were 
able to deliver their meat in really good 
condition. Swift’s sales went right up. We 
hauled their meat for seven years. 
Eventually they got their own trucks.” 

When this started, young Harry was 
all of twenty years old—five years 
younger than St. Johnsbury’s minimum 
hiring age for drivers today! Soon he was 
joined by his younger brother, Milton, 
then called Mickey, who drove trucks for 
two years before getting his driver’s 
license. “When we took my application to 
the Chief of Police, he leaned back and 
laughed. He roared. ‘Mickey, you know 
you’ve been driving for years. Why didn’t 
you get a driver’s license sooner ?’ 
‘Couldn’t. Wasn’t old enough.’ ‘Weil, if 
you think I’m going to ride around with 
you in that thing—’ ‘So sign the paper, 
please!’ So he did, and after that I was a 
legał driver.” 

Although they finally left their cabs for 
desks in the late ’thirties, the brothers 
insist they could drive any truck in the lot 
today should need arise. 

By July 11, 1925, St. Johnsbury 

Trucking was well established and ad- 
yertising in the St. Johnsbury Caledonian 


for generał trucking. Vermont roads were 
still mostly dirt. Oldtimers with St. J. can 
recall icy mornings when every piece of 
eąuipment was in one ditch or another. 

“Covered bridges,” Harry says, “are 
picturesąue and I like to look at them 
but,”—sadly—“they were never madę for 
trucks. If you came to one with a load of 
lumber or railroad ties, what could you 
do? Jump over?” 

One day Mickey and a helper were 
moving lumber. “You know,” he recalled, 
“we were probably getting twelve or 
fifteen dollars for the whole job and every 
trip was a temptation to pile on just one 
morę layer of boards. So we did. And, as 
the afternoon went on, we got those loads 
pretty well built up. Finally we had a real 
beauty. Everything went well until we were 
in the middle of the Lyndon Corners 
bridge. Suddenly there was a heave and the 
dust! My helper, a fellow named Barber, 
yelled, ‘Where are we?’ I said, ‘In heaven, 
Bo!’ He said, ‘I hear water running—I 
think we’re in the drink.’ We were, too, 
abutment to abutment.” Harry still thinks 
it a miracle they weren’t killed. 

Although business associates consider 
the Zabarskys’ word as good as a bond, 













Harry and their Computer room, top. 
Maunce checks chassis modińcations. 
Below, dispatch board gives Maurice 
location of all the company*s units. 


they have trouble believing Miltorfs 
story of how he got lost complete with 
truck and helper, in the middle of Lakę 
Champlain. “We’d been to Watertown, 
N.Y., with a load of furniture and it 
seemed we could save a lot of mileage 
driving back across the ice on the lakę. 
I asked a farmer how to get onto the ice. 
He begged us not to cross at night and 
even offered to give us supper and bed if 
we’d wait until morning. I figured he must 
know what he was talking about, and I 
accepted. 

“The next morning we got onto the ice. 
Right away we caught up with some teams 
that were creeping along a path staked out. 
That was too slow for me; I wheeled 
around them and scooted oflf. A few 
minutes later the wind came up. Snów 
blew around so you couldn’t see the 
radiator. When the ice started to heave 
and creak, we knew we were off the path, 
but we kept going. We were too scared to 
stop! Finally, the wind died down, and 
there, right in front of us, were the teams 
we’d passed so long ago. We’d madę a big 
circle. After that we crawled along behind 
them, gladly.” 

Although the morning of November 
third, 1927, seemed like any other day, it 
was to be significant to St. Johnsbury.The 
Cciledonicin reported that Gov. Smith had 
hit back at Roosevelt—(Col. Theodore, 
that is). Yesterday’s heat had been some- 
what cooled by an inch of rain. Water- 
man’s storę advertised silk umbrellas 
for $5 and up. Rain was forecast—all too 
correctly—for evening. 

The next issue of the paper was a tiny 
sheet, printed on one side by hand press. 
It reported New England’s worst flood. 
The crest had passed down the Passump- 
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sic River in the afternoon. Most of the 
bridges had been washed away and the 
town nearly isolated. Railroad tracks were 
washed out for hundreds of feet. The 
Portland Street bridge had moved ofT 
its foundations. An editorial urged calm 
thinking for the people of a town without 
electricity, gas or water. 

Zabarsky trucks did much to break the 
isolation. They were on the job, wherever 
they could travel, carrying freight and mail. 
By November eighth, the paper mentions 
a mail truck going to Newport. Of course 
it was a St. Johnsbury truck. The Zabar- 
skys had been summoned by the post- 
master, deputized, handed guns, and told 
to go carry the mail. Fortunately they knew 
every back road and most of the logging 
trails around Barton. Someone took a 
snapshot of one of their trucks, hub deep 
in water. Harry was at the wheel while 
Mickey perched on the hood with a long 
pole, feeling hopefully for a firm road- 
way. The first trip to Newport, all of forty- 
six miles away, took twenty-six hours. 

Gradually customers realized that a 
trucking firm could make a significant 
contribution to the area it served. Even 
morę important, the young owners recog- 
nized what trucks could do and began to 
look farther afield for business. While they 
still collected farmers’ milk every morning, 
they used the afternoons for an ever- 
growing business in generał trucking. 

Freąuently they carried freight to the 
railroad depot. Although it was supposed 
to remain open until 4:30 PM, there were 
many times when the railroad men would 
refuse to accept shipments as early as 
four o’clock. Sometimes there would be 
fights, or the threat of them. During one 
episode, young Mickey noticed boxes of 
butter from nearby creameries waiting 
for shipment, without refrigeration. He 
copied off the names of the consignees. 
“I can still see them,” he says, “W. H. 
Learned and Co., S. S. Pierce, and Rhodes 
Bros.” 

The butter gave him an idea. At the 
time, St. Johnsbury had only open trucks 
with Iow stake bodies. The brothers 
started to look for a good long-distance 
truck and decided on a Reo, brand new, 
with a closed, insulated body. They ran a 
Name-The-Truck contest and christened 
it Miss St. Johnsbury. 

Early in her life, her owners drove her 
on a trial run to Lyndonville, to North 
Danville, Peacham and Barnet. In each 
place, the truck stopped long enough to 
take on an imaginary load of butter at the 
creamery. Then Miss St. Johnsbury began 
the run down to Boston. 
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At 4:30 AM the empty truck arrived at 
W. H. LearnecTs storę opposite Faneuil 
Hall. Mickey Zabarsky got out, sat down 
on the tailboard and dropped off to sleep. 
About 6:30 Learned’s men arrived to open 
up for business and discovered the sleeping 
driver. He woke up and began his sales 
talk: “If St. Johnsbury were hauling your 
butter, it would be here right now—and 
where is your butter, by the way? When it 
does get to Boston, will it come to your 
door or will you have to go get it from 
some siding?” At first, Mr. Learned 
refused to try trucking. Finally he agreed 
to do so provided his competitors did also. 

By the time Mickey got to S. S. Pierce, 
he was wider awake and had practised his 
sales pitch. It worked—both there and at 
Rhodes Brothers. Butter was to go to 
Boston by truck three nights each week. 

Meanwhile, Harry had approached the 
First National Stores’ Somerville head- 
quarters. They agreed to ship groceries to 
their Stores in the St. Johnsbury area on 
the return trips. Miss St. Johnsbury had a 
scheduled route and things looked good. 

But not for long. On her first trip, fuli of 
fresh, rich butter, she rammed a huge 
mapie in Hill, N.H. The butter broke into 
spectacular flames. Again miraculously, 
the driver and his helper survived. The 
cargo was insured but only twisted pieces 
of iron remained from the beautiful new 
Miss St. Johnsbury. She left no adequate 
substitute in the garage—only a solid tire 
job with negligible brakes. By pushing it, 
it, a driver could make 12 m.p.h. on the 
level. To go downhill he had to use a gear 
lower than would be required going up. 
The Boston run took sixteen hours each 
way—with expert handling. It was a killer 
but they kept going. 

Soon a salesman came over from Glens 
Falls, N.Y., at the wheel of a new Brock- 
way. The brothers ordered two—provided 
they could keep the demonstrator. There 
was one problem. They had bought a 
chassis and still needed a body on it. 

Mickey and a helper took ofif for 
Boston. There, on the Medford Dump, 
they found treasure. The First National 
Stores had experimented with roll-olf 
truck bodies that could be removed from 
the truck for loading and unloading. The 
theory was the same as today’s tractor- 
trailers, but the boxes proved unwieldy 
and were discarded. 

“I can still see that dump,” he says. 
“The rats were as long as your forearm 
and running all over the place. But that 
box looked wonderful—almost the answer 
to a prayer. And the price was right. I left 
my man with some blocks and the jack 
that came with the truck and told him to 


start jacking. I went out and got a house 
jack and morę blocks. Inch by inch, we 
edged that box onto the chassis. Then all it 
needed was some U-bolts and we had our 
truck ready to roli.” 

Today the brothers speak in an almost 
matter-of-fact manner about ordering a 
million dollars worth of trucks. 

Their most severe test came during the 
depression. Early in the ’thirties trucking 
became highly competitive. Many smali 
firms had rushed into the business, fre- 
quently without adequate accounting 
management. Often prices were cut far 
below the break-even point. In a frantic 
effort to keep afloat in a declining 
economy, truckers drove themselves, as 


well as their competitors, out of business. 
There were no established franchises. By 
1935 conditions had become so chaotic 
that legislation put the trucking industry 
under the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Established scheduled runs were 
deemed to be franchises, rating was 
stabilized, and the industry began to come 
of age. 

During the hectic years, the Zabarskys 
were extremely busy. They remember 
going out in business clothes, making 
some sales, coming back to change into 
coveralls, perhaps work on a truck, and 
then drive the truck. 

As the depression closed in, St. Johns¬ 
bury was carrying an extra burden—an 


untrustworthy employee who, the Za¬ 
barskys believe, snarled the company’s 
books to cover shortages. Checks began 
to bounce. SherifTs’ orders were out. The 
firm was legally dispossessed from its 
Cambridge terminal (so-called) three 
times. Finally the brothers asked Max 
Godes to come up from Boston and run a 
complete audit. (Later he would join the 
company as comptroller and become 
treasurer of the Corporation.) At a meet- 
ing in Atty. Sterry Waterman’s Office, 
company officers discussed the audit 
report. St. Johnsbury trucking was ni nety 
thousands dollars in debt! 

At that time, many businesses were 
going into bankruptcy all over the country. 


Had St. Johnsbury joined them, it would 
have been only one morę casualty among 
many. The Zabarskys never seriously 
considered quitting. They merely said, 
“We’ll just have to owe it to them,” and 
set out to look for morę business. 

Harry says he considers this a turning 
point. They decided that one brother 
should go where morę business was to be 
found. Milton took his wife and young 
son and set out for Boston. His employees 
greeted him with joy. They had gone 
without pay for some time, except for what 
they collected on C. O. D.’s. He bought 
them dinner. 

“I had eight dollars and change in my 
pocket at the time,” he remembers. The 
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Tram pulls loaded flats down “local" side of shipping dock to over-the-road side. 
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Maurice Zabarsky checks a new tractor for modińcations ordered. 


terminars landlady was discouraged and 
tired of having trucks in the back yard. 
The space was too smali for the new plans 
anyhow. “So we found a bigger place. And 
we set out to fili it with business.” 

The first step was to see the finance 
company. Of course St. Johnsbury was 
not their only precarious account, but it 
was probably the only one to talk the 
manager into granting additional credit 
for expansion—enough to buy two new 
trucks. 

“We painted them up with fancy 
lettering and sent them to St. Johnsbury,” 
Mickey tells. “There Harry put lights into 
them and displayed them in the center of 
town on Saturday nights. They drew such 
a crowd that the movie house manager 
begged him to quit.” 

Their strategy worked. Business built 
up from both ends. Morę trucks were 
added. At one point Harry suggested that 
it might be smart to stop at twenty trucks. 
Mickey retorted, “Too late, Harry! We’ve 
got thirty-five already!” They were on 
their way. The Corporation’s 1964 financial 
reports lists 1010 units, including trucks, 
trailers and tractors owned, with morę 
on order. 

Despite the depression, St. Johnsbury’s 
creditors were paid off within three years 
after the critical audit. Today the Cam¬ 
bridge terminal—company-owned—occu- 
pies an entire city błock. In president M.J. 
(Mickey) Zabarsky’s Office hangs an old 
engraving of Custer’s Last Stand. Years 
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ago, young Mickey found it in the loft of 
the barn from which St. Johnsbury was so 
often dispossessed. It moved with the 
trucks, a gift from the once-discouraged 
landlady. 

During these years the third brother, 
Maurice, had grown, rather ąuietly, into 
the company. 

“Maurice always carried his share, 
even when he was a little shaver,” Harry 
says. “My people had moved here to St. 
Johnsbury and he helped out as soon as he 
was big enough. The Sunday papers were 
one of his responsibilities. Every weekend 
while he was at the Academy (St. Johns¬ 
bury Academy, naturally) he’d go down to 
Wells River to the end of the railroad and 
pick up the city papers. He drove trucks, 
too.” 

That was an understatement. By the 
time Maurice graduated from school, he 
was deep in the business. The summer he 
was seventeen, he had a fleet of seven 
dump trucks working long, dusty hours on 
the construction of Waterbury Dam— 
now a flood control-power reservoir. 
Maurice did manage to find time to 
squeeze in a winter of business studies in 
Boston at Burdett College. For the past 
fifteen years he has carried the fuli re- 
sponsibility for specifications and pur- 
chases of new equipment. 

“Trucks have gone from twelve feet to 
twenty-three,” Maurice explained, “and 
trailers from eighteen feet to forty. As 
weight limitations have been raised, we’ve 
moved up from 40,000 pounds to 73,000. 


The roads, themselves, have gone from 
dirt and Tarvia to Interstate highways. 
These changes have created entirely dif- 
ferent problems.” Efficient use of equip- 
ment and manpower is heavily dependent 
on the right selection of equipment. This is 
so difficult a job that the purchaser must 
not only understand thoroughly today’s 
highly complicated gear and transmission 
designs, but also know all about the 
motors that move them. 

While roads and equipment changed, so 
did St. Johnsbury’s management structure. 
One after another, smali competitors were 
bought out and their franchises added to 
the company’s growing network. Today it 
reaches throughout New England and 
from Canada into Delaware and Pennsyl- 
vania. Jobs grew with the men and men 
grew with their jobs. 

In a rapidly growing industry, person- 
nel needs outrun the available supply of 
experienced workers. Pirating is custo- 
mary; yet St. Johnsbury holds an amazing 
number of long-term employees. Of 
thirteen hundred workers, over fifty wear 
the diamond emblem marking twenty-five 
years’ service. There is no such thing as an 
all-green crew. An elaborate profit- 
sharing and retirement-benefits program 
makes stafT members active participants in 
the business. Rewards are geared to safety, 












efficiency in handling freight, sales, 
balance of shipments and the efTective 
function of the worker’s own terminal. 

At each terminal only a pane of glass 
separates the manager’s desk from the 
freight dock. And at his desk each mana¬ 
ger has a binder holding a weekly record 
of his own profits or losses, hot ofT the 
Computer in St. Johnsbury headquarters. 

At present the Computer is handling 
financial figures, payroll and billing. In 
the futurę, it will take on the records per- 
taining to shipping. 

Perhaps because they feel the pay- 
master’s Office is fair, perhaps because of 
the incentive program, the employees 
show a tremendous feeling of individual 
responsibility and participation. Certainly 
they are confident of the company’s 
policy of promoting from within whenever 
possible. Despite their odd hours of work, 
they enjoy being in a going and growing 
industry. They cannot understand why 
morę young men do not try to join them, 
but reason that the others are probably 
inferior types and not really energetic 
enough for the trucking industry. Some of 
the recent recruits admit frankly their 
surprise at the work’s fascination. 

They are proud, too, of the new ideas 
and fine equipment well maintained. They 



ipping slips for each consignment. 
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A like-new, reconditioned tractor motor leaves the company’s own engine shop. 


are entirely accurate when they say, “We 
have the best, the latest.” Manufacturers 
have incorporated into their regular lines 
innovations originally requested by St. 
Johnsbury. Repairs are madę at several 
terminals but engine overhauls, on regular 
schedules, are handled in an immaculate 
shop at Cambridge. Special pegs on the 
dispatcher’s board indicate units scheduled 
to come in for overhaul. 

Each week St. Johnsbury moves about a 
million pieces of freight. Each piece is 
handled at least six times. Obviously speed 
and efficiency are of tremendous impor- 
tance. The very variety of freight consti- 
tutes both a problem and a protection 
against loss of business. Merchandise 
passes across the docks for New England 
Stores; there is food for camps and inns, 
varied pieces of smali equipment for 
construction jobs and manufactured wood 
Products from the north. Sometimes 
difficult is the hau ling of spare parts for 
cars. Their irregular shapes rnust be fitted 
undamaged into trucks along with morę 
conventional cartons. 

A traffic pattern results from the over- 
night delivery Schedule. Each evening 
local pickup and delivery trucks back up 
to discharge outgoing freight on one side 
of the dock. Opposite them stand the 
trailers being readied for dispatch on their 
night runs to other terminals. At Cam¬ 
bridge a motorized “drag linę” pulls the 
flats, the smali four-wheeled trucks which 
have replaced most of the two-wheeled 


hand trucks. Each fiat is marked for a 
specific truck, carries a pocket for the 
shipping slips (called pro’s) for each 
parcel. In the early evening traffic runs 
from the local trucks into the huge Over- 
The-Road units. Later it will reverse as 
incoming otr’s unload for local delivery. 
Usually the freight is delivered within 
twenty-four hours of the time it was 
shipped. 

Most Vermont freight is trans-shipped 
at Bellows Falls where, all through the 
night, trucks from Burlington, Groveton, 
N.H., Montpelier, Rutland, Bennington, 
and St. Johnsbury back their trailers up 
to its dock. Opposite them, outgoing OTR 
units are dispatched for Boston, Portland, 
New Haven, New York, Kearny, N.J., 
and Philadelphia. There is a similar 
reverse flow, incoming. When freight 
passes through a bulk-break point, the 
six handlings go up to eight. This system, 
however, makes possible St. Johnsbury’s 
policy of serving every hamlet in its home 
State even, sometimes, at a loss. Drivers, 
of course, do not wait. They come in with 
one trailer, pick up another, already 
loaded, and complete the night’s run. Be¬ 
cause most runs equal a single night’s 
work, with the next day as layover, only 
one man is needed. 

To cut down on freight handling, 
truckers have experimented with a pro¬ 
gram of containerization—a fancy label 
for the placing of shipments of similar 
category and destination together in a 
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Company pioneered in “Containeriza- 
tion.” This unit holds candy and gum. 
Be Iow, OTR units out of Bel Iow s Falls. 


Container which can travel the entire 
distance. St. Johnsbury has done much in 
this development. Several types of Con¬ 
tainer are under study, among them one 
for smali refrigerated lots and another for 
locked shipments of freight like candy— 
traditionally easy to lose. 

The elimination of losses, by the way, is 
the subject of continuous effort. Twice 
each day Barbara Racine, at the Cam¬ 
bridge switchboard, ties all the direct 
wires together for a conference cali 
between terminals—dubbed OSD for 
overages, shortages and damages. It’s 
dedicated to the proposition that what’s 
lost better be found and quickly. Normal- 
ly Dispatch has top priority on the wires. 

Of course the company carries its own 
intra-organization mail—in bags that 
finally wind up at the St. Johnsbury Office. 
There the Computer gets its segment of the 
shipping papers for each piece of freight 
and prints out bills. 

The Computer is only one evidence of 
the development of sophisticated manage- 
ment within the company. Executive vice- 
president, Martin Zabarsky, (Milton’s son) 
explained that the entire records system 
has been devised to provide information 
on operations in time for remedial action 
when necessary. 

Four second-generation Zabarskys are 
involved in the company: Sidney, Harry’s 
eldest son, is vice-president of maintenance. 


Located at South Kearny, N.J., he works 
primarily in the middle Atlantic area. 
Melvin, his younger brother, is vice- 
president for sales, located in New York 
and serving the same area. Martin handles 
operations from Cambridge. His younger 
brother, Robert, is a vice-president for 
traffic, and works primarily on the in- 
volved ratę structure. Although estate 
reasons have led their fathers to part with 
some of their stock in the firm, the younger 
generation insists they would never sell a 
single share. 

As St. Johnsbury grew, it added real 
estate holdings, primarily terminal build- 
ings, and set up subsidiary corporations to 
own them and to lease equipment. The 
real estate companies are chartered in the 
State involved. Several bear the name of 
Hamilton —for HArry and MILTON! 

Although it became a public Corpora¬ 
tion several years ago, St. J. became an 
emblem on the ticker tape only last spring 
when the stock was listed on the American 
Exchange. The time had come. An annual 
statement issued in 1964 showed five- 
year growth in operating revenue had 
risen from $12,224,000 to $18,500,000. 
During the same period, net income had 
increased from $360,000 to over a million 
per year. 

Harry summed up the years: “Our goal 
was to keep the business going. We had 
faith in it and in the industry. Fortunately 
it turned out such as it is.” zO* 
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PERHAPS THE FIRST WHITE MAN TO VISIT VERMONT, 
FOUR CENTURIES AGO, 

WAS A LONELY, DYING BRITISH SAILOR, 

JOHNĘ GRAYE 

by RALPH NADING HILL 




I f the message in the mysterious lead 
tubę were true Samuel Champlain 
could not have been the first white man 
to see the Green Mountains. The tubę 
had rolled into a sand pit on the bank of 
the Missisquoi River a half mile from 
Swanton in December, 1853 and had been 
partly filled with a dry substance like gum 
or putty that had all but disintegrated. 
Archaie writing on a manuscript inside 
borę the message: 

Nov. 29 AD 1564 
This is the sol me daye 
I must no w die this is the 
90th day sińce we lef the Ship 
all have Perished and on the 
Banks of this river I die to (or, so) 
farewelle may futurę Posteritye 
know our end 

Johnę Graye 

Orlando Green and P. R. Ripley, who 
had been digging sand for the marble 
mills, reported only that the clearly out- 
lined depression where their discovery 
had lain before it was dislodged into the 
sand pit, was six inches to a foot below 
the vegetable mold. 

In a dispatch to The New York Tribune 
dated December 6, 1853 a St. Albans cor- 
respondent noted that the four-inch tubę 
evidently had been moulded in sand 
around a stick, and the coarse, brownish 
paper, bearing the message in bold, ir- 
regular writing, seemed to resemble that 
used by the Dutch 150 years previously. 

Local historians naturally were in- 
trigued. The recorded history of the land 
that was to become Vermont had always 
begun with the lucid pages of Champlain’s 
journal. Here was a document which if 
proved authentic would antedate by over 
four decades Champlain’s July, 1609 
voyage into the valley that bears his 
na me. 

The investigator having most to say 
about the discovery was the author of the 


history of Swanton for the Yermont 
Historical Magazine , Rev. John B. Perry, 
whom the editor, Abby Hemenway, and 
Henry Stevens, State historian, together 
with the president and professors of the 
University of Vermont considered well 
suited for the task. Perry began his history 
with the finding of the tubę and with the 
speculation that Johnę Graye might have 
been a member of one of M. Martin 
Frobisher’s sixteenth century voyages to 
the New World. Adding ten days to ad- 
just for the discrepancy between the old 
and new style calendars, he calculated that 
Graye and his companions left their ship 
on August 31 or September 10 respec- 
tively. 

While the first recorded voyage of 
Frobisher to the west in search of an 
easier route to China took place twelve 
years later, in 1576, five men indeed be- 
came separated from the ship among the 
natives on the coast of Labrador and 
were never heard from again. The month 
was August. Ninety days of wandering 
to the south might easily have brought a 
survivor to the Missisąuoi Valley by late 
November, the datę of Graye’s message. 

The discrepancy of twelve years could 
not as logically be accounted for. Still, 
Richard Hakluyfs version of the Frobisher 
expedition, printed in 1600, did serve as 
an indication of the various historie and 
unrecorded voyages that had taken place 
by then. Ascending the broad St. Lawrence 
a number of adventurers like Jacques 
Cartier, who in 1535 reached the Indian 
village of Hochelaga (on the later site of 
lower Montreal), passed within less than 
seventy miles of the place on the Missis- 
quoi where Graye was presumed to have 
perished. 

In October, 1568 a scarcity of food 
forced the navigator Sir John Hawkins to 
put a hundred men ashore on the Mexican 
coast. Most of them perished, but David 
Ingram survived an eleven month journey 


all the way from “Texas” to “Maine” and 
the St. Johns River. He eventually reached 
England by way of a French ship, and his 
adventures were recorded in HakluyPs 
folio of 1589. Thirty years passed before 
a second member of the same expedition 
was able to return to England. While no 
record of any northern voyage nearer than 
Frobisher’s to the datę of Johnę Graye’s 
manuscript appeared to exist, perhaps 
men lost on the North Atlantic coast in 
an unrecorded expedition tried to make 
their way up the Hudson River and Lakę 
Champlain, hoping to reach the St. Law¬ 
rence by way of the Richelieu, but instead 
became lost on the Missisquoi. 

Speculation like this was of little value 
as evidence but was perhaps useful in 
making deductions. Among these: it 
seemed unlikely that a man about to die 
of exhaustion or cold on a river bank in 
a bleak forest would have either the incli- 
nation to leave a message or the materials 
to write it with, much less a lead tubę or 
cylinder to preserve it for posterity. The 
Rev. Perry nevertheless cited a paragraph 
from the narrative of the second Frobisher 
voyage in which the author, Master Di- 
onise Settle, declared that the men who 
were sent ashore were directed to 

leave behind them a letter [“among 
the Esquimaux”] pen, yncke and 
paper whereby our men whom the 
captaine lost the yere before and in 
that people’s custody, might (if any 
of them were alive), be advertised of 
our . . . being there. 

While little of the foregoing supported 
the authenticity of the tubę, the report 
of Dr. A. A. Hayes, Assayer of Massa¬ 
chusetts, seemed to Perry quite convinc- 
ing. Hayes found the substance adhering 
to the pits in the tubę to be carbonate of 
lead, resulting from its long presence in 
the sand. The very bright ink on the paper 
was reported to be galiate or tannate of 
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iron, whose appearance, like that of a 
pigment, was owing to its being dried on 
an oiled paper. Hayes found the paper 

identical with such as is often used by 
the manufacturers of hardware. It is 
oiled in the process of manufacture, 
and for the purpose of increasing its 
protection of hardware from mois- 
ture. . . . It yields to alkali, an oily 
body appearing like linseed oil. The 
fibrę is of ropę, either flax or hemp; 
it is laid paper well filled. 

A wax-like substance on the surface 
proved to be flour “colored by a pigment, 
like a wafer. So little is this substance 
decomposed that it yields starch which 
gives with iodine water the usual color.” 
Hayes apparently was content to analyze 
and not to judge. But sińce the wax-like 
substance presented obvious proof even to 
laymen that the paper was not old, investi- 
gation ceased. But it was again revived 
when several reliable witnesses recalled 
that a “wafer” or transparent seal had 
been used in fastening the manuscript to 
the office wali for exhibition (what office 
Perry did not say). Thus he dismissed the 
wax-like substance as evidence that the 
manuscript was not old. 

While not claiming to be a graphologist 
he noted that the period after the ab- 
breviated form of November was common 
practice in the sixteenth century, that the 
absence of other punctuation was not 


rare, and that there was little unusual 
about the spelling. 

As to the style it is just that which we 
might naturally look for in a sailor of 
the period, or perhaps in any one not 
much used to composing. This is 
clearly indicated by the short and 
unconnected sentences, as well as by 
the redundant expression “futurę pos- 
teritye.” 

Perry observed that a manuscript with so 
much “internal evidence” would be diffi- 
cult to invent, certainly not by its dis- 
coverers who testified repeatedly that they 
were innocent of any fraud. He commented 
that while 

a few are doubtless in some one point 
competent to perpetrate a literary 


fraud of this kind, how smali is the 
number of those who would be suf- 
ficient to guard against the difficulties 
in such a variety of points, and to 
accomplish the whole work in so 
masterly a way. Had almost anyone 
undertaken it having considerable 
skill in such things, he would no 
doubt have madę the doings of Johnę 
Graye synchronize exactly with some 
known event. . . . Again, few, if any 
get up . . . a hoax without revealing 
the secret themselves after a short de- 
lay, that they may exhibit their own 
skill, or make sport of the dupes of 
their craft. 

Perry concluded that while proof of the 
genuineness of the manuscript was lack- 
ing, so was evidence that it was fraudulent. 
He was inclined to believe it genuine. He 
had begun his investigation only sixteen 
years after its discovery. Most of the 
principals were still alive and no one had 
volunteered evidence to dispute their 
claims. Thus the possibility seemed real 
that Vermont had been visited by men of 
English extraction before the French. 

Here he left the matter. It was occa- 
sionally revived during the next nine 
decades but with little hope of establishing 


new evidence. In 1949 Earle W. Newton 
printed a facsimile of the document in his 
book The Yermont Story , stating in the 
caption: “Extensive researches at the 
time convinced contemporaries of its 
authenticity, but the original document 
has disappeared.” Not only the docu¬ 
ment, as it turned out, but the tubę also, 
thus compounding the mystery! No one 
in Swanton or Highgate, where the copy, 
if indeed it was, rested in a vault in the 
town clerk’s office, had any knowledge of 
what had happened to the original. 

While preparing a volume on Vermont 
and New Hampshire during the late 
1950’s, this writer was tempted to refer 
to the enigma of the lead tubę, but desisted 
on the following commentary of the re- 


cently retired president of the Vermont 
Historical Society, John P. Clement: 

The manuscript in the lead tubę . . . 
seems to me a hoax, like the Indian 
boy mummy in the Sheldon Museum 
in Middlebury . . . I’ve never been 
able to locate the supposed original 
or the lead tubę. But I did find the 
paper that is sometimes claimed to be 
the original in the Highgate Library. 

I sent this to the Huntington Li¬ 
brary in California which pronounced 
the paper to be of 19th century origin, 
the ink to be of mid-19th century, and 
the process to have been lithography. 

I also sent it to Dr. Samuel Eliot 
Morison at Harvard, who said the 
script was impossible for the 16th 
century, and the spelling equally 
phony. He called it a hoax. 

These judgments seemed about as finał 
as reliable authorities could pronounce. 
There remained, however, the question 
of what happened to the tubę and the 
original manuscript analyzed by the as- 
sayer of Massachusetts. If the Huntington 
Library and Dr. Morison had examined a 
facsimile, their report of the ink and paper 
was of no value. If the script and spelling 
were fraudulent it of course did not matter 
whether the document was an original or 
a copy. Even if it were a hoax, like the 
Cardiff Giant, its mysterious origin had 
still to be explained. 

In 1961 Mr. E. J. Tyler, partner in the 
Swanton law firm of Webster and Tyler, 
inquired of the history department of the 
University of Vermont whether a “carbon 
dating” process might determine the age 
of the Graye document. The reason it was 
now in Highgate, he explained, was that 
a Dr. Baxter had apparently purchased it 
and brought it there from Swanton. It had 
been given to the Highgate library where 
it was examined by many people. Indeed, 
it was Tyler’s impression that it had been 
lent out on a few occasions. He thought 
it looked “suspiciously well preserved for 
a paper that even purports to be almost 
four hundred years old.” 

T. D. Seymour Bassett, Curator of the 
Wilbur Collection of the University of 
Vermont wrote, among others, Alfred F. 
Whiting, Curator of Anthropology, Dart- 
mouth College Museum, who replied that 
while carbon dating had improved in re- 
cent years, trying to establish a datę of 300 
years ago with a probable error of 150 
years seemed to him scarcely worthwhile. 
A study of the script might be morę re- 
warding, and Bassett (who was not aware 
of the report to John P. Clement of 
Samuel Eliot Morison and the Huntington 
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This is a VHS photo copy of the document now preserved at Highgate. The word- 
ing apparently is the same as reported on discovery, but is it the same paper? 


Library in California) wrote Tyler that he 
was referring the facsimile to some of the 
University’s English scholars for com- 
ment. They reported that they did not 
think there was anything wrong with the 
spelling, which varied greatly, although 
one professor was inclined to suspect 
“solnie” because most of the sixteenth 
century samples previously encountered 
had been spelled “solempne,” or some 
similar variation with a “p.” Judgment 
was difhcult without the original docu¬ 
ment but they offered to seek the help of 
experts in Renaissance language. 

Tyler did not pursue the correspondence 

I * nor Bassett his inquiries. The thread was 
picked up in 1964 by Walter Hard, Jr., 
who started an independent investigation 
that might produce revelations of interest 
to readers of this magazine. One of the 
scholars to whom he wrote was Alan 
Cooke of the Scott Polar Research Insti- 
tute, Cambridge, England, in the hope of 
obtaining further research on the Frobisher 
and other early expeditions to America. 

I Cooke was glad to help, particularly sińce 
he had been born in Montpelier and raised 
on a farm in Waitsfield. On June 8 , 1965 
Cooke was able to report that after 

casting about in such books and 
archives as seemed obvious in search 
of a 1564 voyage to which your docu¬ 
ment might bear some relation, and 
having found nonę, I wrote to Pro¬ 
fessor David B. Quinn (Modern His- 
tory, University of Liverpool), whose 
work is probably familiar to you. He 
has edited a number of Hakluyt 
volumes and is the generally acknowl- 
edged authority on early English 
voyages to North America. On Feb- 
ruary 16 he wrote me: “The hand is 
rather one of the eighteenth century. 

If it is not an eighteenth century fake 
it is a modern one attempting to use 
an old hand but not a sufficiently 
antiąue one.” He later showed the 
photocopy, which I had lent to him, 
to Dr. Oschinsky, lecturer in Palae- 
ography, and on June 3 further com- 
mented, “. . . our opinion is that it 
cannot be earlier than nineteenth 
century and could be morę recent.” 
He reads linę 6 “so Farewelle,” and 
thinks the signature is probably 
“Johnę Gedge.” 

These things are, of course, matters 
of informed opinion. It may be possi- 
ble to find someone of competent 
judgment who inclines to view the 
document morę favorably. But I do 
not think there can be many such who 
would care to gainsay Professor 


Quinn. Moreover, there appears to be 
no record of a voyage about that datę 
to which the document might be at- 
tached. Rather a disappointment, I 
know. Even if it be a fake, it has a 
certain interest of its own. 

Unless the original document somehow 
is found, it seems unlikely that anyone 


will produce further evidence in the 
strange case of John Graye—too strange, 
it appears, to be true. Yet responsible new 
claims of voyages earlier than that of 
Columbus to the New World enhance the 
possibility that there were white men in 
Vermont even earlier than 1564—the datę 
that the mysterious lead tubę will not let 
us quite forget. 
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Green Mountain 



POST BOY 


It isiTt often the Postboy can report a new “first.” He comes 
forward proudly now to claim for Vermont invention of the 
American hot dog. It was developed by the late father of Gladys 
Neiburg of St. Albans, we are told. “Willie Frankfurt,” as he was 
called, first introduced his hot dogs at the Shelburne Fair morę 
than 60 years ago. The Holmes Bakery in St. Albans produced for 
his historie presentation the now-familiar, long hot dog roli to en- 
case the classic wiener. 


The two boys lost overnight on the Sterling School’s first winter 
hike—our last Winter issue article—suffered no ill effects what- 
ever, we are happy to report. The school, which is located at 
Craftsbury, conducted another and even morę vigorous wilder- 
ness safari this past December. Our photographer, Mr. Hanson 
Carroll, failed to volunteer for this one. 


The very unusual sign reproduced below was posted last sum- 
mer near East Poultney by Farmer Milton Bahan, whose exasper- 
ation with careless trespassers is shared by many country land- 
owners. No report has been received as yet on the effects his sign 
has produced on the marauders in cars. 



In the East Poultney area again, Samuel Ogden reported in last 
Winter’s magazine that his copper Dove of Peace had disappeared 
from the village church. It has been found to be still flying, how- 
ever, and it can be best viewed from the back side of this very 
handsome building. 


Sheltered workshops which employ disabled workers, now are a 
familiar part of the national scene. But William H. Colson has a 
difTerent idea which is working wonders in the Springfield area. 

His Industrial Services Corporation, an electrical and mechan- 
ical job shop, expects soon to be employing up to sixty disabled 
men and women making special assemblies, doing short machinę 
runs and product development work for an ever-expanding rangę 
of customers. 

ColsoiTs non-profit Corporation produces at competitive prices, 
pays wages that are standard for that area, or better. The firm is 
growing soundly and last year doubled its gross sales. 

Colson, who came to Vermont with his family in 1962, is him- 
self disabled. He feels that in some situations the disabled are 
cosseted for their limitations and that regular businesses don’t 
treat them normally or employ their best skills. “Hire the disabled 
for their abilities,” Colson says. “Give them normal work, treat 
them normally, give them a good day’s pay for a good day’s work 
and leave ‘disablement’ outside the door.” His philosophy is work¬ 
ing out, it seems, to everyone’s benefit. 


Short binder sufferers take heart! A new Vermont Life binder 
which will accommodate the magazine’s larger format is now 
available from Mr. Lloyd Squier in Waterbury. He also has a smali 
stock to fit the old, smaller size. 


The Postboy, whose first disillusionment came when Humań 
Hibernation was proved a fiction in these pages, likewise vainly 
had hoped it would be established that Clarence Adams did, in- 
deed, go trancelike to his grave in Cavendish and subsequently es- 
caped alive. Profound skepticism, sadly, now is added in this issue 
to the Johnę Graye lead tubę legend. But present research lends 
new hope regarding Spaniards and silver treasure in Vermont, not 
to mention an arresting case of vampirism in Woodstock, on 
which we hope to report shortly. 
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The sugarman 
draws naturę's sweet 
bounty in the lee oj 
Mt. Mansfield , 
Vermont's highest 
mountain and one oj 
42 ski areas which 
bloom in the Spring , 
w hen the bite leaves 
the weather , but the 
snów remains. 


“SUGAR ’n SNÓW” 


ADD UP TO THE JOYS 
OF SPRING IN YERMONT 


Nothing says “Spring” in Vermont like the ery, “Sap’s 
running!” The season for Mapie Sugaring runs approxi- 
mately from early March to mid-April, and scores of 
sugar orchards throughout Vermont welcome visitors to 
watch this world-famous process and sample its delicious 
results. 

This is also the season for Spring skiing, when just the 
right mixture of sun and corn snów is neither Winter nor 
Summer, but distinctly Spring and exciting. Skiing and a 
visit to a sugarhouse make a natural combination as one 
of the year’s great vacation experiences for any family 
ready for a break with Winter and a departure from the 
monotony of life penned up. 

The Vermont Department of Agriculture is happy to 
offer these three FREE books to help you include Mapie 
Sugaring in your vacation plans: 

VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP & SUGAR 

1966 VERMONT MAPLE SUGARHOUSES 
OPEN TO VISITORS 

A LISTING OF VERMONT MAPLE PRODUCERS 

Through them you will learn that about three million 


Sugar Mapie trees are tapped in Vermont each year, and 
that the sugarmaker must painstakingly boil about 35 
gallons of sweet sap to produce one galion of mapie syrup. 

The ąuality of mapie syrup from Vermont has become 
the envied standard for the mapie syrup business every- 
where, and nowhere is the process of sugaring so skillfully 
practiced or the finał product so rigidly tested. Truły no 
one has done morę for pancakes than the Vermont sugar¬ 
maker. 

Once you have watched the age-old process of tapping 
the trees, the work of the gathering sleds, and the steam- 
ing, bustling activity inside the sugarhouse where the 
sweet sap is boiled, youTl want to try another Vermont 
custum—SUGAR-ON-SNOW. A dipper of pure syrup, 
fresh from the evaporator, is poured into a bowl filled 
with snów. It solidifies immediately and the result is 
nature’s pure candy—sweet and delicious. 

The Spring vacation opportunities are waiting for you 
in Vermont. The ąuestion is, “Will you be there?” 

As a first step to planning your visit to Vermont, why 
not ask for your free Mapie information packet? Simply 
write to: 

SUGAR ’n SNÓW 

DEPARTMENT 0 F AGRICULTURE 
MONTPELIER , V E RM 0 NT 05602 














BEFORE SETTING FORTH ON A 
SPRING EVENING’S JOURNEY, MRS. APPLEYARD 
IS APT TO SERVE UP AN OLD FASHIONED 

Johnny Cake 

AND A SPRING GREEN SOUP, AGAINST THE CHILL. 
by LOUISE ANDREWS KENT P/iotograp/i by HANSON CARROLL 


M rs. appleyard knows how to make eight kinds of johnny 
cake—at least she has cards for eight kinds in her filing 
system. However she is going to tell about only one, the simplest 
and the best, she thinks, so relax and don’t count the calories. 


SCALDED JOHNNY CAKE 

This varies greatly according to the pan in which it is baked. 
This rule is for a large iron frying pan, in which the johnny cake 
will be rather thin—mostly crust, not much filling. The same mix- 
ture also may be baked in iron mold pans. Put a teaspoon of the 
sausage fat in each mold. The time of baking will be slightly 
shorter than when the frying pan is used. 


2 c. yellow corn meal 2 l /i c. boiling wat er 

1 t. salt 2 T. but ter 

4 T. sausage fat Extra butler 


Put the sausage fat—you may use beef suet, bacon fat or butter 
if you prefer—into the frying pan and let it melt slowly over Iow 
heat while you scald the cornmeal. Light oven: 475°. Boil water 
in a sauce pan so you can see when it’s boiling hard. Sift commeal 
and salt into a large bowl. Add the butter. Put the bowl close to 
the boiling water, which should be as near boiling as possible 
when it strikes the meal. Add water about half a cup at a time, 
stirring well. Return pan to the tire each time so that water boils 
again. Meal varies in the amount of water it will absorb so you 
may have to add a little extra. Let the mixture stand in the bowl 
five minutes while the meal absorbs the water and swells up. Stir 
it briskly. It should be possible to spoon it easily from the bowl 
but it should not be thin enough to pour easily. 

Now spoon it into the frying pan. Don’t smooth it: the rough 
texture is part of its goodness. Leave it over a burner until the fat 
begins to bubble up around the edges. Dot the center with bits of 
the extra butter. Set the pan in the oven. After ten minutes add 
morę dabs of butter. Bakę about half an hour longer. At serving 
time run it briefly under the broiler. Watch it—rich golden brown 
is the idea, not charcoal black. It should be glazed brown under- 
neath, crusty brown on top, rather soft in the middle. Cut it in 
wedge shaped pieces. Mrs. Appleyard has noticed that if either 
butter or mapie syrup is within rangę, it absorbs both. 

On cold spring evenings—what other kind is there in Vermont ? 
—she likes johnny cake and soup for supper. One of her favorites 
is what she calls 


Spring Green Soup —(for six) 

This is madę in the blender from her own peas, frozen last 
summer, or, when those are all used, S. S. Pierce’s frozen peas, 
the miniaturę kind. 


2 packages frozen peas, slightly thawed, cooked two minutes 
with 4 tablespoons boiling water. 

A few sprays water cress or green lettuce leaves, cut up. 


1 c. jellied chicken stock 

1 c. cream 

2 T. instant flour 
l A t. nutmeg 

l A t. pepper 
2 T. minced parsley 
Thin slices of lemon 


4 c. milk 

1 smali onion , minced 
4 T. butter 

l A t. curry po w der 
Salt to taste 

2 T. minced chives 
Gar lic croutons 


Do not try to make soup in the blender with uncooked flour: 
it will always have that paper-hanger’s pastę flavor. Melt the but¬ 
ter. Cook the onion in it until it’s straw-colored. Remove pan 
from heat. Sprinkle in flour mixed with seasoning. Stir well until 
butter has absorbed the flour. Return pan to Iow heat for two 
minutes. Stir in gradually the milk and the chicken stock. Cook 
three minutes or until mixture starts to thicken. Put half the peas 
and cress and half the mixture in the blender and blend two 
minutes. Pour the mixture into the top of a large double boiler. 
Repeat the process with the rest of the ingredients, bring soup to 
the boil. Put it over hot water. Add the cream. Cook at least half 
an hour. Reheat it briefly at serving time. Pass with it the sliced 
lemon, the minced chives and parsley and garlic croutons, madę 
by tossing smali cubes of home-made bread in butter until they 
are lightly browned and then sprinkling them with garlic powder. 

This meal is so nourishing that all you are going to get for 
dessert is a fruit compote and a few meringues which happened 
to come out pretty well because it was a crisp blue day. 

“That fruit wasn’t bad,” one of her guests remarked, “you 
wouldn’t tell how you madę it, I suppose.” 

What could have madę her suppose that? 


Fruit Compote (for six ) 

One pint jar Kraffs Fruit Sal ad: O rangę, grapefruit 

pineapple 

Vi pound seedless green grapes, sliced lengthwise 
2 ripe bananas, sliced 1 large Mclntosh apple, 

2 T. of wbite winę peeled and cubed 

2 drops (exactly) pepper mint extract 

Mix and chill. If you have any fresh mint, decorate it with a few 
sprigs lightly crushed. The compote is improved by standing an 
hour or two. 

This is one of the things that are never quite the same twice 
because you use what is on hand—strawberries instead of rasp- 
berries, a twist of lemon peel, slices of a ripe pear from Oregon. 
Serve it in a glass compote so you’ll see all the colors. Listen to 
the spring peepers and the geese honking as they go north. Smell 
the first apple blossom. Pick three red tulips. It’s spring. ctfo 
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Spring has eonie like the siher needle-note of a fife. 


JOSEPH AUSLANDER 










